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SILK STORE. 
AUTUMN SILKS. 


A GREAT OFFERING OF CHOICE AUTUMN NOVELTIES IN FOREIGN 


AND DOMESTIC SILKS HAS JUST ARRIVED. 
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The times seem peculiarly appropriate for a periodical especially for ’ 
women’s clubs. No better proof of this is needed than the very general interest every- 
where evident in these organizations and their reported activities, an interest that is 
shared byall women whether in or out of clubs. In every live club there is much good 
work done that is never reported, and excellent papers read that never get beyond a 
limited audience; we propose to record the accomplishments of the club and sum up 
the club movement as a whole. 
| We shall publish the movements of individual clubs whenever they are 
worth- recording, and print the best club papers given by non-professional writers 
and speakers. We invite club women everywhere to submit to us such papers for 
use in the Club Woman. : 

There is a general desire among the clubs outside the great cities for in- 
telligent direction along lines of club study. Many of the younger clubs are anxiously 

seeking a way to develop themselves into live, working factors in the communities 
where they are established. This will be a distinct feature in the Club Woman. 
Mrs. May Alden Ward, whose success as a lecturer and a leader of classes in 
women’s clubs is second to none, has been engaged to conduct a special department 
of Club Study. | | 
A department devoted to Parliamentary Usages will be equally useful, 
and Mrs. Etta H. Osgood, of Portland, Me., who is a widely recognized authority on 
this subject, will have charge of one in the Club Woman. 

We shall tell what various clubs are doing for social reform, philan- 
thropy, educational progress and every other cause where earnest, well-directed effort 
counts. Special articles will be furnished by presidents of clubs making highest 
advancement along different lines; a correspondence department will give eveny club 
member a chance to address inquiries concerning club matters; the best books for the 
~ home and for club work will be reviewed; up-to-date announcements of club and fed- 
eration meetings, and of personal work, will be among the features of the Club Woman. 

State Federations will be given space for a permanent record of their 
work, while the ties of the General Federation which bind together the clubs of the 
whole country will have due consideration; and to this end we invite correspondence 
from presidents and secretaries of clubs, state federations, and chairmen of correspon- 
dence in the G. F. W. C. of each state. 

Other features will be specially contributed articles, editorials, club man- 
agement, personal items, news of the patriotic’ societies, stories and poems. There is 
a wide field and we propose to enter in and possess it. 
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CLUB WOMAN. 


ADVERTISING FOR WOMEN. 
[T° is admitted by everyone that most of the buying at retail in this country, and probably in 
- most other countries, is done by women. Of the goods thus sold over the counters of the 
store it is estimated that women buy 75 to go per cent. of the total. If we add to this what is known 


as mail order trade, the proportion will be still larger. The women of the family are diligent adver- 
tisement readers.—F. Fames Gibson in Printer’s Ink. 


The CLUB WOMAN offers ah exceptional opportunity for advertisers to reach the 
women who buy. The members of women’s clubs belong to the “purchasing class ;” all of them are 
comfortably circumstanced and many of them are women of means. They are large and generous 
purchasers in all markets, and their approval often determines the success of articles offered for sale. 

There is an intense spirit of loyalty to all that pertains to women’s clubs among the 
members. Women read closely all club news and are favorably disposed towards advertisers who will 
make their club “organ” the medium of communication with them. Happy is the man with some- 


_ thing to sell and who advertises it among women’s clubs, for he knows where his business interests lie. 


The CLUB WOMAN will go to every club in New England, and to many members of 
every club. It will go also to a large number of clubs throughout the United States. There is no 
other distinctive club periodical published and The Club Woman has a field peculiarly its own. We 
are confident that advertisers will here make their wares known to a class that not only read adver- 
tisements faithfully, but have the ready money with which to buy and only need to have their atten- 
tion called to what they need. 

There are several thousand women’s clubs in New England, with a membership of fully 
fifty thousand women ; while in the United States the number reaches nearly to a million. We pro- 
pose to be read in all these clubs. 

Do you want your goods known to the club women of this country ? 
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THE CLUB WOTSIAN. 


ITH the ripening fruit of the autumn a new dainty 

is offered to us, to wit, a new magazine, with a 

title well up to date. With the peaches and the 

melons, The Club Woman makes her appearance, 

not to pass out of season, as they must, in a few weeks. She 

will be glad to enliven our book-tables all the year round. Let 
us make room for her. 

“And, as a stranger, give her welcome.” 

Although the Club Woman comes to us as a novelty, her 
editor and proprietor is well known to us. Her good work, 
both with pen and voice, ha¥ gained her a position in the public 
esteem. We may expect from her hospitable entertainment of 
thoughts new and old, and a fair treatment even of vexed ques- 
tions. It is to be hoped that the pages over which she will pre- 
side will bring to club women and others happy suggestions 
from various sources. The hopefulness of the “new woman” 
may here express itself, without forgetfulness of the calm stand- 
ard of the “eternal womanly.” 

I am glad to believe that the new magazine will promote 
better acquaintance among the women’s clubs, with helpful sym- 
pathy and good-will for each and all. 

Rome, they say, was not built in a day. We wish that the 
success of the new venture may be rapid and complete. And if 
our friend, the Editor, Win-slow, we have great faith that she 
will win by the prudence and perseverance which make “fast 
at last.” ‘ 

JULIA WARD HOWE. 


To the Editor of the Club-Woman: 


“Le roi est mort. Vive le roi!” It was with real regret 
that I heard, some months ago, that Mrs. Croly’s club magazine, 
“The New Cycle,” was to be given up. It is with real pleasure 
that I look forward to your new venture, rising, like the 
phoenix, from the ashes of our old hopes. 

The fact that another able and earnest clubwoman has 
been moved to undertake the pleasant task of giving us a club 
paper, is an additional proof, were any needed, that such an 
organ is a necessity for the growing, vigorous life of our 
women’s clubs. 

As one inventor after another added something, until Ful- 
ton at last gave us a practical steamboat, so have various 
women of talent labored at the evolution of the club paper, 
until now when the descendant of the noble governor of that 
name is prepared to offer us a magazine that will be an “izzer.” 
Your practical knowledge of the press in general, and our 
needs as clubwomen in particular, give excellent promise of 


~ success, in which we shall all share and rejoice. 


With best wishes for the prosperity of the Club Woman, 
and faith in her success—for is she not a “New Woman”—be- 
lieve me, Yours faithfully, 7 


FLORENCE HOWE HALL, 
Vice-president New Jersey Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
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“THE TMELLOWING OF OCCASION.”’ 

HE club season is upon us again. Vacations are over; 

% we have welcomed and been welcomed by our own, 

returning from shore and inland; we have had a cor- 

dial word with our neighbors and intimates; and 

now we are ready again for the pleasures of club-life, its 

amenities, its privileges, its frictions. No matter how tired of 

club affairs we were last June, we are now, to the last woman 
of us, eager to take them up once more. 


Most women’s clubs begin the regular season with October; 

a few take up their work in “golden, glad September,” and 
yet others, belated stragglers, wait for November, “dun and 
1 ” before beginning again the duties and pleasures of 
ub life. But in a few weeks at most we shall all be 
again in the midst of the strain and interest and stimulus of 


worthy effort; and alas! with all this will come the inevitable | 


hurry and rush and crowding of work and play that has come 
to be thought unavoidable by the modern club-woman. 


But after all, is it quite worth while? Isn’t there some 
golden mean, some way of enjoying the feast of good things 
spread for the intellectual palate of the club woman, without 
over-crowding ourselves to the point where assimilation is an 
impossibility? Where we gorge and scramble and rush until 
eason, nervous, fagged-out, 


_and suffering from a mental indigestion that nearly results in 


Ow ne 


club-nausea? 


Have we yet found, individually, the true secret of what 
constitutes the “real beneficence of association”—at least, those 
of us who belong to a bewildering number of clubs? There 


-should be a new beatitude: “Blessed be the woman who belongs 


to one active club only, for to her accrueth the benefits of as- 
sociation without a multitude of distraction,” 


Perhaps the fault, however, is within rather than without 
ourselves. Most women live in a state of mental turmoil the 
greater part of their lives, whether in or out of clubs. Self- 
poise seems to be the rarest of vt at among women. We 
allow ourselves to be continually stirred up over trifles, to be 
annoyed by things not worth minding. At home or in the club 


we allow petty criticisms to burn into our very souls. A dis- 
' paraging word, a thoughtless remark, the slightest opposition to 


our pet schemes, either at home or in the club, are allowed to 
disturb the unruffled peace that is our birthright, and we either 
suffer agonies in silence or we let*ourselves down to undignified 
wrangling. 


Or if we have no immediate cause for trouble outside our- 
selves, we worry. As Helen Watterson Moody neatly puts it in 
a recent article in Scribner’s, “women are disposed to take 
things too seriously and to dissipate vital force in that nervous 
debauch known as worrying.” And she very wisely ,zoes on to 
say that every woman ought to be obliged by some lay to spend 


an hour or two a day absolutely alone and unrelaxed, that the - 


whirling mind and quivering nerves might hush themselves with 
the blessedness of silence. 

Self-poise would be the natural result, however impractical 
the proposition may appear. Some women are born with the 
gift of self-poise; but most of us have to acquire it or, worse, 
get along the best or the worst way we can without. It is never 
thrust upon us. 


Once in a while we come across a woman who is blessed 
with it; and oh, what a comfortable creature she is—comfortable 
and comforting. Trying situations and trying people are as 
nothing to her. She looks.upon life calmly and with~a large- 
ness of vision incomprehensible to those who are pleased to 
think of themselves as “so sensitive.” Social slights, domestic 
whirlwinds, snubs and stings which keep other women in con- 
stant agitation are met with a smiling imperturbability that is 
wonderful. Some of us are content to call her a saint, others 
think her a whited sepulchre of deceit and sham tranquillity; but 
that is only because we do not realize what it means to be lifted 


‘from or to grow out of that sensitiveness which is too often sel- 


fishness. 


4 


The truth is, she has the secret of graceful living. She has 
learned to close her eyes to unpleasant things that cannot’ be 
helped; to close her ears to words that insidiously steal away 
one’s peace of mind. Outside influences are not allowed to 
canker her soul or disturb the serenity of every day life; she is 
habitually at peace with herself. Consequently her mind keeps its 
healthy tone, her attitude is calm and beneficent, her eye is clear 
and her skin is free from wrinkles. She has discovered how to 
grow old gracefully and so she keeps young. 


Some one has likened this power to an oil which makes the 
machinery of life run smoothly. Better than that, it is an ele- 
vated plane that holds those who walk thereon far above the 
mire of petty smallnesses of wrong living and thinking. 


After all, it is a question of mind-discipline. Let us once 
realize that we lack this power over ourselves and determine to 
acquire it, and both home and club life are in a fair way to be 
sweeter and better. 


here might be classes established for the teaching of self- 
pois¢ to all the wrangling women, all the sensitive women, all 


of joining? 


And, besides, there are no Marcus Aureliuses in thie 
teachers’ bureaus, just now, either. 


This number of the Club Woman is sent free to a selected 
list of club presidents and secretaries throughout the United 
States. It is sent as a sample copy in the hope that each woman 
who receives it will not only examine it thoroughly herself, but 
will show it to her friends and talk it up at her club. The Club 
Woman will be made worth a great deal more than the price 
of a year's subscription. 


The letter of club life is sometimes perfunctory and dull, but 
the spirit of club life is always virile and inspiring. It is not al- 
ways of paramount importance to other clubs to know that on 
such a day, at such an hour, such a club gave such a programme 
but it is of deepest interest always to all club women to 
know what other clubs are doing; to know if they are discussing 
questions which are forever being raised concerning the limit of 
membership, concerning the ownership of clubhouses, concern- 
ing the establishment of kindergartens and free beds in hospitals 
and college fellowships and sand gardens; concerning the bring- 
ing of poetry and art into the daily life, and concerning the 
whole of the spirit of woman’s club life.—Elisabeth Merritt 
Gosse, in Boston Sunday Herald. 
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THE STATE FEDERATIONS. 


HE rapidity with which State Federations are being 
organized is one of the striking features of the rapid 
development. of the General Federation. At the 
Philadelphia biennial in 1894, five State Federations 

had been organized, the Social Science Federation of Kansas, 
and the Federations of Utah, Maine, Massachusetts, and Iowa. 
The first named’included Missouri, and was a union of clubs 
exactly like the State Federation. This was reorganized and 
later’ became the State Federation of Kansas, while Missouri 
formed a separate State Federation, with about eighty clubs 
in membership. Since the biennial of 1894, the following 
States have organized Federations: New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, North 
Dakota, Washington, Colorado, Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, the District of Columbia, and 
Arkansas. 

These State Federations are all growing rapidly; the 
largest, in point of number, is Iowa, with about 200 clubs in 
membership, the smallest being Rhode Island, with eleven 
clubs. Illinois has now over 150 clubs, and Ohio nearly 200; 
New York about 175. The largest number of individual mem- 
bers of a State Federation is in Massachusetts, with 15,000 
women, and Illinois, with about 13,000; New York has about the 
same number, while Ohio has over 5000. In the above men- 
tioned State Federations are some very large clubs, which 
greatly increases tke individual membership. The Chicago 
Woman’s Club is a case in point, a member of the Illinois State 
Federation; that club has a membership of over 700. The Arche 
Club of the same city has a membership of over 500, and the 
Hull House Woman’s Club, also of Chicago, over 200. 

In Massachusetts the same condition exists, the Woman’s 
Charity Club of Boston has a membership of 750, and the Can- 
tabrigia of Cambridge, a membership of 650, while there are 
many clubs with a membership of over 200. In the New York 
Federation are many large clubs, including the National So- 
ciety of New England Women, over 300 members; the Society 
for Political Study, over 200; the New Century of Utica, over 
300, while the Western New York Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and Associations, which has joined the New York State Fed- 
eration in a body, must greatly increase the individual member- 
ship; Ohio has also some large clubs, running from 250 to I00. 

Several reasons have conduced to favor the formation of 
State Federations; the first was the desire of the clubs to do 
practical work in bettering the educational system of the States 
in social economics and in philanthropy; second, the conviction 
that the General Federation, by its rapidly increasing member- 
ship, could not meet the requirements of the State clubs in 
furthering those ends: The meetings of the General are held 
biennially, and in different parts of the country; thus, with few 
exceptions, the large number of delegates come from the imme- 
diate vicinity. Again, no one system of study, however admir- 
able in itself, would meet the requirements of the various States. 
The reports at the biennial of 1864, by State Federations already 
organized, inspired the delegates to go and do likewise, and 
several States appointed committees to organize State Federa- 
tions at that meeting. 


The meetings of the State Federations are held annually, 
with the exception of Iowa, whose meetings are biennial, held 
in May, the off year of the meeting of the General Federation; 
Massachusetts holds quarterly meetings, but the State is small 
and thickly settled, so that any meeting is sure of a large au- 
dience. The benefit which the clubs derive from attending the 
meetings of the General Federation, made them realize that the 


same success would attend the State Federations as the General, 
and results have proven the truth of the statement. 


I have been present at the meeting for organization of many 
of the State Federations, and have attended the annual meet- 
ings of nearly all, and I have been impressed by the progress 
which each has made in so short atime. Naturally, in every new 
organization, much depends on the presiding officer and her 
aids, but given a woman enthusiastic in the cause as president, 


and loyalty in those who Support her, the success of the State 


Federation is assured. 


At the biennial in 1896, a resolution was passed adopting the 
cause of the public school system of the United States from the 
kindergarten to the university, as the special work of the 
General Federation. To carry out this policy, an educational 
committee was appointed, as follows: Miss Margaret J. Evans, 
president of the Minnesota State Federation, was chairman; 
Mrs. Electa N. L. Walton, of West Newton, Mass.; Mrs. Alice 
Bradford Wiles, president of the Illinois Federation, and Mrs. 
Robert Emery Park, chairman of the educational committee of 
the Georgia Federation. This committee sent out a circular to 
the clubs, which embodied various suggestions for systematic 
study and visitations of the schools in their locality. The clubs 
were especially urged to acquaint themselves with the educa- 
tional conditions existing in their State; the sanitary conditions 
of the schools and the ethics taught the children. It was also re- 
quested that a committee of three be appointed by each State 
Federation to have the subject of education in charge, and that 
one session of each annual meeting be devoted to the cause of 
education. It was further suggested that each club appoint a 
committee of three to visit the public schools in their locality, 
and to co-operate as far as possible to secure the efficiency of 
the educational system. 

Both of these suggestions have been adopted; each annual 
meeting of a State Federation has prepared a symposium on 
education, and many of the clubs have devoted a session or two 
of the club year to a consideration of the public school system 
of the locality. 

At the recent meeting of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, I had the honor of addressing a great audience on the 
“Possible Co-operation between Women’s Clubs and the 
Teachers.” After my address, many men and women came for- 
ward from the audience and asked me how they could secure 
for their schools the co-operation of the Women’s Clubs, saying 
that what the schools most need is the interest of the parents and 
the educated women of the community. The papers heard then 
convinced me that it is a loss of time for other than specialists 
to attempt to change the curriculum of study of the public 
schools. The best and most disinterested thought of the coun- 
try is being given by educators to the problems of simplifying 
and co-ordinating primary, secondary and the higher education; 
but there are many ways in which the influence of club women 
can be exerted to assist the teachers and to educate public opin- 
ion. Most of the State Federations realize this and are working 
on lines which will tend to better school conditions; to secure 
needed school legislation; to incorporate the kindergarten as a 
part of the public school system; to regulate the sanitary condi- 
tion of school rooms and school houses; to form parents’ . 
leagues; in a word, to work on the outside, and, by co-operation 
with the teacher, to educate public opinion to the defects, the 
needs and the good points of the system. 


The Maine Federation was the first to appoint an educa- 
tional committee, and Mrs. Woodward of Bangor was its first 
chairman. This State has been thoroughly aroused to an inter- 
est in school conditions, and has adopted as a special work 
for the coming year the rural schools of the State. The Liter- 


ary Union of Portland has raised $600 to decorate the school 
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houses of that city, and casts, good photographs and engravings 
have been donated to place on the walls. 

The State of Minnesota, in connection with the educational 
committee, has established an art interchange, and lectures on 
art and stereopticon views are sent out to the clubs of the State 
Federation; the only expense to the club being packing and ex- 
pressage. This Federation has also inaugurated a movement to 


educate the public school children to beautify that locality; — 


placards with simple rules to further this end have been hung on 
the walls of many school houses in Minnesota: 


The next meeting of the Massachusetts Federation will be | 


a symposium on education, and in this connection I must 
speak of the admirable programme of study sent out by the Mas- 
sachusetts Federation to the clubs. 3 

At the next annual meeting of the New York State Federa- 
tion, to be held in Syracuse, not only is the subject of education 
the prominent feature of the programme, but examples are to be 
given of kindergarten, kitchengarten, etc. This feature of the 
New York programme should be adopted by all the State Fed- 
erations. The club women of the city entertaining the State 
Federation can arrange for such exhibits, which will be gladly 
visited, as many club members reside in localities where kinder- 
gartens, kitchengartens, etc., do not exist. 

The Ohio State Federation has given much time to the 
consideration of education, and has appointed a committee. The 
State has been occupied in club extension; also in securing the 
passage of the travelling library bill by the Legislature, and in- 
augurating its use among the’ women’s clubs and the public 
schools. 

The Colorado State Federation is conducting an active 
propaganda, not only in the study of civics, but also in the edu- 


‘cational ‘field. The public schools of Denver are beautifully 


housed with school buildings which are almost palaces, sur- 
rounded by lawns ara flower beds. The Denver Woman’s Club 
has been an enthusiastic worker in the educational field. The 
State superintendent of schools is a member of this club, as is 
the county superintendent, both being women. The kindergar- 
ten system has been incorporated into the public schools and 
free baths have been attached to the kindergarten. Meetings 
in the scheol houses of parents and teachers have beep organ- 
ized, and night schools also. 

The Federation of the District of Columbia has had a brill- 

iant career. In the first year of its organization, it engineered a 
bill through both houses of Congress to change the entire legal 
status of women of the District. The laws of the District affect- 
ing women are now liberal and humane. The Federation now 
has a bill before both houses to incorporate the kindergarten as 
part of the school curriculum, and confidently anticipates its 
passage. 
Under the courageous and able leadership of the iebidibent 
and chairman of the educational committee of the Georgia Fed- 
eration, the cause of education there is receiving a remarkable 
impetus. The Federation has several bills before the Legisla- 
ture, one to admft women to the State University; and reading 
circles aré being organized in the mountain districts. The At- 
lanta Woman’s Club supports as an object lesson to the com- 
munity a free kindergarten of forty pupils. 

Illinois is actively engaged in promoting the cause of public 
education. Mrs. Boiland of Pontiac has beer? most successful in 
organizing parents’ leagues, in which the parents and teachers 
meet. This movement appears to me one which should be 
imitated by all other State Federations. . 

The length of this article does not admit of a detailed de- 
scription of the work being accomplished by all the State Fed- 
erations. Michigan has adopted household economics as a spe- 
cial line of study; the Federation of Pennsylvania is organizing 
the State into ‘civic clubs; New Jersey is working on various 


lines, one, to promote free public lectures, supported by the 
clubs on intellectual, scientific and educational subjects; Ken- 
tucky has a flourishing Federation also working on educational 
lines, as also has Tennessee. In the far West Washington has 
a flourishing Federation, interested in securing public libraries, 
the preservation Of forests and the betterment of the public 
schools. 

Connecticut has just been organized, so no report can be 
given beyond the fact that the State starts with a fund of en- 
thifsiasm for club work. North Dakota was organized this sum- 
mer and has just appointed her committee on education; Arkan- 
sas was organized last April and is already co-operating with the 
Froebel Kindergarten Association, to secure a State Normal 
College to train kindergartners; Vermont and New Hampshire 
have appointed educational committees; the Vermont Federation 
has been recently organized, and the first year of the New 
Hampshire Federation was devoted to philanthropic work in 
connection with dependent and neglected children (to take 
these children from the poor houses and to formulate a State 
system adequate to their intelligent care); Missouri has a large 
and flourishing State Federation, ‘as has also Kansas, and the 
keynote of both at the last annual meeting was the condition of 
child life in the States; Wisconsin has a large and flourishing 
educational committee, and has succeeded in introducing manual 
training into one or two of the State institutions for dependent 
children. | 

The State Federations have also accomplished good work 
on the line of village and town improvement associations, not- 
ably in lowa, Minnesota and Georgia. Public and travelling 


-libraries have been advocated and in many cases with great 


success. Club extension,—town and country clubs,—have been 
established by State Federations. In a word, the field of work 
which each covers is only limited by the strength of the mem- 
bers and the needs of the locality. 

The practical work of the clubs and the State Federations 
demonstrate that the club women of the country realize how 
vain is knowledge which is not used, how harmful is sentiment 
not transmuted into action. Self-culture for self-culture’s sake, 
is just as immoral as art for art’s sake. “Knowledge is power” 
is the old saying, but a knowledge simply for one’s own grati- 
fication hurts the individual rather than ennobles. 

In an article not long since I ventured to say that I should 
never advise a club to make a profound study of social condi- 
tions, unless its members intend to apply that knowledge for 
the betterment of those conditions; it will have the effect of 
hardening thein, rather than increasing their sympathy, unless 
they do something, no matter how little, to aid in the regenera- 
tion of society. The work which is-being carried on today bv 
the women’s clubs and State Federations, shows how practical 
is the genius of woman, and how the instinct of maternity, or, 
in other words, the care of the community, is more and more 
becoming the guiding principle of club as well as individual life. 

ELLEN M. HENROTIN, 
President General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, the writer, has been seri- 
ously ill for months with nervous prostration, brought on by 
over-work, at her beautiful island home, near Newburyport. 
She is now recovering, and will, it is hoped, soon be in her usual 
health and spirits. | 


Mrs. Jenny C. Croly has been in New York this summer, 
hard at work on the history of the Club Movement in America, 
which she is preparing under the auspices of the General Federa- 
tion. It is expected that the book will be finished early this 
winter. 
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TWO VISIONS. 


BY C. E. WHITON-STONE. 


And seven stic stars shone on her breast, 
And her’'pale brow was lit with mystic flame; 
I hardly dared to lift mine eyes, to claim 

The splendor of her gaze, for east and west 

Down through the sapphire spaces, rainbows pressed 
As eager on the air to write her name. 

I saw the stars, shape<with her bosom’s beat— 

An instrument but with Immortals found, 

Stringed with the rainbows, scintillant and fleet— 
Dropt from the oriflame her forehead crowned, 
And Music stood with her unsandalled feet— 

And opened gates of deathless song and sound. 


Music. 
DREA rom out the hosts of Heaven, there came 
One an ter winged than all the rest, 


Life. 

Behold, ’mid purple silence, there grew 

Another vision in a raiment wrought 

From gold of suns, and in her eyes I sought 

To read some message whence she came, as clue, 

Some prophecy that in her passage through 

The sphere’s immensities, she might have brought, 
: Lifted upot a tidal wave of thought, 

Celestial ether for awhile I knew; 

I saw her smile flash o’er the firmament, 

And in the glory. Death could find no place, 

And toward the heavens my soul upcircling went 

With its untrammelled wings outstripping space, 

And lo, a voice—down sweeps of lilies sent— 

Spake “I am Life, with Life’s Immortal Grace.” 


AT THE BROWNING CLUB. 


HE subdued murmur which always pervades the club 
parlors just before the meeting, was at its most 
refined and well-bred height when Octavia Brewer 
entered and paused at the loorway, looking for her 

friexfd. There were plenty of familiar faces, but not the bright, 
piquant one of Miss Lamson. 

Octavia walked the length of ine room, perfectly conscious 
of the polite, inquiring stare of the assembled, whispering 
conmipany. Octavia was not a member, but her experience as a 
journalist had rendered her impervious to the gaze of even 
the most fashionable crowds. She took a seat at the back of 
the room. In front of her was the familiar cloak and last 
year’s bonnet of Mrs. Quincy Palgrave. Octavia waited for the 
elder woman to speak, which she did promptly and patroniz- 
ingly. 

“Why, I don’t remember seeing you here before. 
you a member? 

“No,” briefly replied Octavia. “I am the guest today of 
Miss Lamson.” 

“What, Maria Jane Lamson?” 

“No; Carlotta Lamson, editor of Poet Life.” 

Mrs. Quincy Palgrave winced. Carlotta Lamson was one 
of the bright lights at the Boston Browning Club. She re- 
membered that Octavia was an Annex girl, and wondered if 
she knew that Mrs. Quincy Palgrave had been a milliner in 
the suburbs before her wealthy marriage. Perhaps she would 
not have been happier if she had read Octavia’s inmost thought 


Are 


at that moment. Octavia was saying to herself that if she were 
a women of leisure and money, and a trained milliner into the | 
bargain, she would not wear a dowdy-looking bonnet. 

“Tt’s odd how popular this Browning Club has come to 
be,” said Mrs. Quincy Palgrave. “They say that no literary 
society formed for the purpose of reading a single poet ever 
lived ten years, but this club is eight years old now, and larger 
than ever. There is a membership of two hundred and fifty, 
and a long waiting list besides.” 

“It takes a long time to get a thing advertised in Boston,” 
Octavia replied. “Perhaps this has just become well known.” 

“Oh, I don’t think this club is one of the things that need 
advertising,” Mrs. Quincy Palgrave plumed herself with a su- 
perior smile. “Are you going to report this meeting?” she. 
added, wondering if her own name might not appear in the 
morning paper as one’of the guests. 

. No,” briefly replied Octavia, with a sarcastic note in her 
voice; “the Clarion only cares for sensational, live news.” 

Meantime the room was filling fast. Soon every available 
chair was taken and people with serious, earnest faces stood 
looking about them helplessly. Miss Lamson came in and went 
to the opposite end of the room, where it was impossible for 
Octavia to signal to her. Other faces that she knew were scat- 
tered through the audience. Some bowed and smiled pleasantly, 
others looked curiously at her, as those people who are anxious 
to bring their pet schemes before the public, and yet are un- 
willing to admit the reporter to their secrets, are wont to look 
at newspaper people. Octavia occupied a comfortable editorial 
position on the Clarion; but to some people a newspaper woman 
is always a society reporter, on the look-out for petty gossip and 
possible scandal. 

Octavia noted the glances of these people with inward re- 
sentment. Supreme in the consciousness of being as well bred 
and more thoroughly educated than the most of them, she felt 
that it was foolish to care; and yet the spirit of her ancestors, 
who had helped throw tea into Boston Harbor, rebelled against 
purse-proud opinions or the supreme pity of others whose 
claim to recognition lay in their having some time written a 
letter to the editor or a Browningesque poem. She was glad 
when a woman, somewhere in the forties, came in with a breezy, . 
healthful glow about her like the west wind. 

“Who is that?” inquired a young woman of one who sat 
beyond her, in sealskin and diamonds. z 

“T think it is Miss Thurston, one of the speakers this after- 
noon,” was the reply. “We’re going to have a regular treat.” 

“Who is Miss Thurston?” persisted the younger woman. 
“What has she done?” 


“Oh, I believe she has written children’s books,” answered 
the one in sealskin, carelessly. 


Octavia’s eyes lighted with amusement, although her other 
features remained expressionless. Her friend, Dorothy Thurs- 
ton, kept a fashionable school fer girls at the West End, and 
never wrote a line for either children or grown people in all her 
busy life. “‘And yet,” she thought, as the tired feeling, lately so 
frequent, settled over her brain, “this woman is comfortable and 
happy. After all, what do intellectuality and culture really stand 
for? Those who study and think and write are the weariest, the - 
hardest-worked people in the world. They delve and slave and 
ache—and all for what?’ And it must be so comfortable to be 
rich, and only have to wake up now and then, enough to be 
fashionably intellectual, and come and lightly absorb the feast 


_of reason some over-worked slave has prepared.” 


Locked up in her desk at the Clarion, safely hid away in a 
pigeon-hole, lay a letter proposing marriage to Octavia, and 
signed by a name highly respected at all the banks. What 
matter if it never were heard of at the Browning Club? 
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Octavia remembered how she, too, had written poetry be- 
fore she had left the Annex. She had not imitated Browning, 
to be sure, but had written simple lays direct ffom the heart. 
Among her treasures at honi® was a letter from a poor, bed- 
ridden girl of nineteen, telling her how much of hope and 
cheer and patience had come into the sick room through her 
stray verses, cut from a newspaper. 
when she received that pathetic little letter that it was worth 
all the poverty, and pain and discouragement of obscure au- 
thorship to be able to bring a ray of comfort to one suffering 
heart. She remembered now the thrill that had moved her 
and her resolve to work on against all heavy odds, until she 
should have won a recognized place as a poet. 

But the tired feeling crept into her head again, and the 
callous feeling over her heart. Did it pay? 

ctavia looked up at Mrs. Quincy Palgrave’s bonnet, and 
across to Mrs. Richie, with a feeling of certainty that next 
winter she, too, would have leisure to join the Browning Club; 
that she should be wearing to its meetings, not the plain cloth 
garment that was now doing duty for the sixth season, but a 
handsome sealskin of the most expensive cut and quality; that 
in short, she would be welcomed and admired in her becom- 
ing attire as Mrs. Merrington Greene. It did not take long for 
these thoughts to sift through the tired head, which was now 
aching in the close atmosphere of the room. Her day of hard 
work at the Clarion was nearly over. She would sit down that 
evening and write a letter of acceptance to Mr. Merrington 
Greene. That gentleman was short, and stout and red-faced. 
He was (but Octavia would not remember that) addicted to the 
good things of life, being what he would call a “heavy feeder.” 
Mr. Merrington Greene would never attend the meetings of 
the Browning Club with her. “Poetry,” he said, “and such 
liter’y matters were not his line.” But he was ready and anxious 
to furnish her with the means and the leisure to indulge such 
tastes. And newspaper. work—the steady grind of a daily pa- 
per-—was so hard. 

Octavia looked across at Mrs. Richie with a triumphant 
expression, which caused the latter to wonder why those news- 
paper women always seemed so self-assured. 

There was a bustle at the speaker’s desk. The presi- 
dent (“a Unitarian minister, of course,” thought Octavia) was 
opening the meeting with some half-jocular remarks, which 
were heard by only a few, so long did it take the widening 
circle of attention to reach the people next the four walls. 
When all was quiet and the audience had subsided into silence, 
as the rustle of a group of poplar trees on a June night dies 
away into stillness, the first speaker was introduced, and pre- 
sented his paper on, “The Attitude of a Poet Towards His 
Critics.” 

Octavia looked down over her programme. “Should a 
Poet Sing to the Masses?” “The Value of Contemporary Crit- 
icism.” * “The Poet in Relation to His Art.” 

“Very little about Browning,” she said to herself. “Per- 
haps the reason the Browning Club exists so long and so flour- 
ishingly is that they are wise enough to dilute their Browning- 
ism, and, called by the generic title of Browning, to let all 
poetry ‘smell as sweet.’ ” 

Then she became absorbed in the paper. It was another 
Unitarian minister who was reading, treating his subject in a 
strong, fearless, broad and liberal style. As he read, Octavia 
felt her intellectual pulse stir and glow and grow strong again 
for battle. After all, what is life but achievement? And what 


matter whether the populace applaud so long as one lives 
out one’s best and noblest, and utters the word which is given 
one to reveal? | : 

Then her friend, Miss Thurston, came forward. She had 
prepared no paper. So accustomed was she to talking on litera- 


Octavia had thought © 


ture to her girls that it was easier to stand up, face to face, and 
eye to eye with her audience. A rustle of excitement pervaded 
the room like a wind-swept wood, as her hot, glowing words 
poured out, bringing inspiration to all who listened. 

Was it better to be a poet of the people, catching the heart 
of the masses like Robbie Burns and Longfellow? Or was it 
diviner to sit on the heights and sing to the few pure and holy © 
souls whose ears are attuned to the voice of higher things? Was 
it a nobler work to be a great college professor, teachingthe sons 
of capitalists how best to draw together the forces of labor and 
capital? Or was it more helpful and more like the Nazarene 
of old to go among the slums and teach little children the 
habits of cleanliness and industry which should tell in all their 
after lives? Was there not need for both? After all, what did 
it matter whether one spoke directly to the masses or to the 
select few through whom the divine message should percolate 
until it reached and strenghened and elevated them all? Ac- 
cording to the individual needs and limitations, must not each 
singer work in his own way, never forgetting that he has a mes- 
sage to interpret? 

The tired feeling had left Octavia’s head, and she had for- 
gotten the existence of Mr. Merrington Greene, when, ap- 
plauded to the echo, Dorothy Thurston sat down, her cheeks 
pink and her fine eyes aglow with her theme. She listened in 
rapt attention to the other speakers, all of whom had caught the 
spirit of the afternoon. Life might be hard, but it must not be 
purposeless. The poet may err in judgment and be lame in his 
methods, but if he have the divine spirit, and seek to give the 
struggling message voice, soon or late he must win recognition. 
And no one can reach the higher life without some struggling, 
some sorrow, some travail of soul. 

As in a mirror, Octavia saw the wave of sorrow that had 
swept over her life. In one short year her father and mother 
and home had been swept away by death and misfortune. Al- 
most at the same time a misunderstanding between herself and 
Philip Haven had arisen, and he had gone away somewhere in 
the West—she had been too proud to seek to know where. 
Since then she had gone on to the Clarion, and life had grown 
more and more a drudgery. In a flash Octavia comprehended . 
that through such reverses as these, such necessities bravely 
borne, such work faithfully performed, the soul may rise to no- 
bler heights than of old, and that one’s own self is seriously at 
fault if it does not. She thought of Mr. Merrington Greene’s 
letter and winced and turned her remembrance resolutely away. 
The meeting was nearly over. A few members who live in the 
suburbs, and who would rather miss the remainder of the in- 
tellectual feast than the soup of their six o’clock dinners, had 
already left to catch their trains, when the president said: 

“Before we go, I want very much to present to the meet- 
ing my friend, Rev. Philip Haven of the Pacific coast. Many 
of you will remember his article in the July North American 
on Browning. From his intimate knowledge of him as a poet 
and a peculiarly happy, though short, acquaintance in England 
last year with the poet, Mr. Haven is eminently fitted to give 
us, before we separate, some reminiscence which we can take 
away with us as a bond of sympathy until we meet again.” 

Octavia’s face was scarlet, her mind chaos. She never knew 
what it was that the handsome, popular Western preacher said 
that made the assemblage cheer so, any more than they knew 
why he, in the midst of his most eloquent remarks, stopped, 
caught his breath, and, turning away his eyes from Octavia’s 
corner, went on with a rush of words to the end of his story. 

When the meeting adjourned Octavia sought out Miss 
Lamson, who stood nearly in front of the president’s chair. 
Without lifting her eyes to the eager, congratulatory group that 
surrounded the speakers, Octavia went up close to her friend. 

“T thank you so much for asking me to come,” she began in 
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her rried voice; “it’s been a perfect inspiration to me, 7 one 
ea I shall not easily forget.” 

“I’m very glad you enjoyed it. Oh, wait a ge: 3 said 
Miss Lamson; “I want you to meet my friend, Mr. Hav 

“I really cannot now,” apologized Octavia, breathlessly; 
“some other time.” She turned to go, but just then a group 
of ladies came up and blocked her way. 

“Yes, you can,” answered the obtuse Miss Lamson. “Here 
he is now. Mr. Haven, I so much want you to meet my friend, 
Miss Brewer, of the Clarion.” J 

“Beg pardon—the name?” stammered Philip Haven. 
“Brewer—Octavia Brewer,” explained Miss Lamson, darting 
away to speak to a woman just going out of the door. 

“Not Mrs. Freeman?” asked he, courteously. 

“Certainly not. Why?’ asked Octavia, her head very erect. 
Was this the explanation, then? Had he thought her married? 
And to Jack Freeman? 

“May I come to see you—Octavia?” he was saying, in an un- 
mistakable tone. “And soon—tonight?” 

A sudden rush of feeling blinded her eyes and chads her 
utterance. 

“Have you an engagement to-night? If so, could you not 
put it off, or give me a few moments? I was to leave town to- 
morrow.” 

People were waiting to speak to him. Mrs. Richie was glar- 
ing at her, and wondering how these newspaper women always 
managed to be in the front of everything. No, there was no 
engagement to-night. To be sure, she would have to answer 
Mr. Merrington Greene’s letter, but that would not take long 
now. 

“Come to-night at eight. Hotel Storrow, upper floor,” and 
then Mrs. Quincy Palgrave bore down upon the Unitarian min- 
ister from California. 

Octavia went out alone. The stars were shining from a 
clear sky of late autumn as she went down the broad marble 
steps to the hotel. She looked up at them. After all, life was 
not altogether hard and cruel. There is a divine harmony in it, 
as there is a music-of the spheres, if only one’s ears are attuned 
to hear. Helen M. Winslow. 


TWO LOVES. 


BY JOHN CLINDON ANTHONY. 
AN I forget I’ve dwelt upon the heights, 


The moyhtain heights! 
What recked we then for loves on heights 
beneath, 


For loves and loves that dwelt deep in the vales! 

To gaze within her eyes! 
Those eyes that darkled in their dusky depths 

- With fires forgotten from our long-lost world— 

Those self-same fires that flashed into the night 
When fell the stroke that sent our severed soul 
Upon its double-darkened wanderings 

Into the vast. 

And then I dreamed, 

But woke to live again with her 

The hour that makes a life; 
Then dreamed once more and met thine eyes 

So deep, so blue, 
Where lies 

Depth on depth of tenderness. 

No quick surprise, no passion-wave 
Wells up to murk those sky-reflected depths. 

My heart but craves 
To,dwell within the vales of Love’s domain. 

I gaze and dream and dream. 


PROBLEM OF THE LARGE DEPARTMENT CLUB. 


[The following paper was read by Miss Helen A. Whittier, pres- 
ident of the Middlesex Woman's Club of Lowell, Mass., at the an- 
nual meeting of the Massachusetts State Federation at Great Bar- 
rington, June 10, 1897, in a symposium on ‘The Club Idea.”’ It is 
now published for the first time entire, in response to many re- 
be my coming from various parts of the country and from presi- 

ents who are striving to master tthe problems of the department 
club.—Editor. ] 


F the subject assigned me in this symposium had been the 
Problems of the Large Department Club I might well 
have taken my place at the end of our afternoon’s pro- 
gramme, and after the topics therein announced had been 

exhaustively treated, might have contented myself with the 
classical remark “There has been. so much said, and on the whole 
so well said, that I will not further occupy the time.” 

But as the problem efitrusted to me is singular, instead: of 
plural, I have asked myself the question, “What is the Problem 
of the Great Department Club?” and I have decided that the 
answer may perhaps be fundamental in character, and so my 
function may be to lay down a solid if somewhat prosaic 
substructure upon which those who follow me may confidently 
base the more beautiful stories of the “Club Idea.” 

Every woman who has anything to do with the manage- 
ment of a club, large or small, knows well that the problems 
which perplex its officers’ are protean in their variety. Looking 
over the wide field covered by the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, it is at once evident that in character, in 
constitution, in aims and in methods there is infinite diversity 
in these hundreds of organizations which are such a remark- 
able characteristic of this last decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

And the problems which these clubs have to solve are as 
infinitely diversified. It may be the proper function of one 
club to simply bring together for an hour of quiet reading or 
of earnest discussion a group of women who without the 
stimulus of association would never find the time or opportu- 
nity for mental improvement, and its problems may be the 
individual development of its members. 

It may be the manifest duty of another club to spend its 
strength in agitating public questions, influencing legislation, 
introducing manual training schools or free kindergartens, 
street lights or police matrons, or in the® organization of 
Associated Charities, and the problems of this club will be 
largely those of the Ciyvic, Ethical, Esthetic a Educational 
interests of the community. 

But just as the “Club Idéa” represents on unity which 
includes and embraces all this diversity, so possibly we may 
find one problem underlying all other club problems which 
rightly solved renders all the others comparatively easy of 
solution. 

The term “Large Department Club,” strictly speaking, 
includes only a small minority of the women’s clubs here 
represented, but as the tendency is manifestly towards larger 
and larger clubs, and the federation of smaller clubs with 
broader lines and more inclusive methods, it is possible that 
our problem may prove of practical interest to all the club 
women here assembled. : 

And just here you must pardon the personal statement, 
that I do not speak on this subject from a wide, knowledge of 
many clubs, as could doubtless many in this audience. I can 
only draw conclusions from intimate acquaintance with the 
workings of one club, and this limitation of my horizon leads 
me to ask your indulgence while I outline the history of the 
organization of this one club, hoping that it may serve as a 
concrete example by the use of which abstract principles may 
be more clearly seen. 
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The Middlesex Women’s Club of Lowell, like many 
others of its sisters all over the country, has achieved a phe- 
nomenal success in the three years of its existence. This suc- 
cess is made evident to those outside its membership by the 
tokens of material prosperity displayed in its comfortably fur- 
nished and convenient club rooms, its brilliant and expensive 
lecture courses, its comprehensive department work, its hand- 
some surplus of sixteen hundred dollars, and its ever lengthen- 
ing waiting list, now containing two hundred names. Thirteen 
hundred dollars were appropriated for lectures, departments 
and classes this last season, with a corresponding expenditure 
of time and thought in arranging the club programme. Eighty- 
two meetings were held, twenty-four of which were club ses- 
sions and fifty-eight were department meetings, forty of the 
latter being conducted by club members. 

No limit of eligibility being stated in the constitution 
except that implied in the name of “Middlesex Women,” the 


_ membership of this club is entirely democratic and unsectarian; 


Protestants of all denominations and Roman Catholics are 
.interested in its work and management, over fifty teachers from 
the public schools rejoice in club privileges made possible to 
them by the later hour of meeting, and nearly a score of 
members come from the towns adjacent to Lowell. There 
seems also a special promise of future vitality in the fact that 
while ladies of four-score years are devoted in their attendance, 
girls fresh from college are equally enthusiastic in their loyalty, 
and mothers place the names of their young daughters upon 
the waiting list, that the years elapsing before they are of 
proper age may bring them within chance of election. 

To these four hundred and fifty women the outward 
prosperity of their club is less a source of pride than is the 


. spirit of harmony and of personal responsibility which pervades 


the whole organization, and its gradual approximation to the 
ideals embodied in article second of its constitution which sets 
forth that “The objects of this club shall be to form a recog- 
nized ntre for social and mental culture; to further the 
of -women for the responsibilities of life; to encour- 
age all movements for the betterment of society, and to foster 
a generous public spirit in the community.” — 

I have been asked repeatedly to explain the secret of the 
immediate success of this club, formed so suddenly of such 
apparently. heterogeneous elements. And allow me to say 
before I attempt this explanation, that it is in no spirit of 
boastfulness that I describe this club and its achievements. 
I am well aware that other clubs have sprung up as suddenly, 
have attained to even larger size, and are doing equally 
wonderful things for their members, and for the community, 


but I can only guess at the secret of their success, while I can. 
speak with some'degree of certainty of the causes which have 


been operative in the development of the Middlesex Women’s 
Club. 


Lowell, “The Mother Textile City of America,” sprang: 


forth from the brains of the merchant princes of Boston, fully 
armed and equipped with the panoply of industrial skill and 
bearing upon her shield the legend “Art is the handmaid of 
Human Good.” That motto embodied the policy of the 


- large-brained and equally large-hearted men who ordained that 
the textile workers whom they summoned from New England 


farms should be surrounded and protected by beneficent and 
educatignal institutions. | 
Sixty years ago when the in the mill was no less 
honorable than to teach in a dane Sis those “Improvement 
Circles” were formed by the mill girls, which resulted in the 
publication of the “Lowell Offering.” 
. That early association for original literary work has a 
“national, even a world-wide fameqand has added not a little 


to the romantic flavor of the early annals of the Spindle City, 
besides giving it the right to claim one of the very earliest of 
wdmen’s clubs. It was a sporadic case, to be sure, but it may 
have been a herald of the epidemic which is now upon us. 

It can hardly be claimed, however, that these somewhat 
remarkable conditions which disappeared long ago with the 
influx of a foreign population, have even remotely influenced 
the present social and literary interests of Lowell, except as 
they may have led to a very democratic respect for labor, whieh 
is still a characteristic of that city, and is perhaps inevitable 
in any manufacturing centre. We must comé down to a later 
period in our history to discover the causes ‘for which we are 
looking. 

Thirty-five years ago the women of Lowell, called together 
from all churches to work for the Union soldiers, organized 
and successfully carried through the very first of that series 
of great sanitary fairs, held in all the larger cities of the North, 
by which the sinews of war were so generously supplied to 
the sanitary commission. Inspired by the success of this 


“patriotic co-operation, arose the thought of combined work for 


charity, and since that time the women of Lowell have been 
banded together, largely on undenominational lines, in the 
support and management of several worthy institutions, such 
as an Old Ladies’ Home, a Day Nursery Association, a Home 
for Young Women and Children, a General Hospital Aid 
Association, a People’s Club which provides social and 
educational advantages for mill workers, men and women, not 
to mention those ubiquitous and alphabetical societies the Y. 
W. C. A., and the W. C. T. U. Thus was accomplished before 
the era of clubs, much of the work of breaking down social 
and denominational prejudices, which in many towns (accord- vA 
ing to State Federation statistics) are only now beginning to . 
disappear before the genial influences of club life. 

In the meantime, while these industrious women were 
possibly getting whatever sharp angles they might possess, 
rubbed down by friendly contact with each other, small clubs 
were springing up in various parts of the city, and were passing 
through the evolutionary stages with which you are ll 
familiar, of desultory reading, courses of consecutive study, 
essays compiled *from easily available sources, with later, 
critical discussions and written or extemporaneous expression 
of original thought. 

One of these small clubs now in its twenty-ninth year of 
existence, known as the XV. Club, is one of the oldest in the 
country, being, so far as known, outranked in age by only four 
women's clubs, which can show records of uninterrupted con- 
secutive work. Three members of that “small and early” club 
are here today, as delegates of the Middlesex club. When 
three years ago this month the project of forming a woman's 
club in Lowell was first seriously considered, the excellent 
work and -vigorous condition of the many small clubs which 
had been flourishing in the city for over ten years presented 
to some minds an apparent obstacle to the success of the 
movement for a large inclusive club. 

A similar condition has been noted recently in a club 
column as existing in a suburban district of Boston, where the 
leaders of the small literary clubs do not favor the formation 
of a large club. The people of one community cannot well 
judge of the needs of another, and every club should have its 
own excuse for being; but if the women of West Roxbury 
should confer with the women of Lowell they Would learn 
that the formation of the Middlesex Women’s Club, with all 
its seventy or eighty meetings in a season, has not caused the 


suspension of any literary club previously existing, although 


it has drawn into its own membership a very large majority 
of all the women who belong to the small clubs. It is a 
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Club, numbering twenty-two members, includes representatives 
from every one of the prominent literary clubs in Lowell, as 
well as from the principal charitable organizations of the city, 
although there has never been any thought of such represen- 
tation, nor the slightest attempt to bring it about. 

A most notable instance of the resulting influence upon 
the small organizations is furnished by one club of thirty 
members, “The Fortnightly,” which has always been most con- 
servative, not to say exclusive, in its methods. A majority of 
its members are now among the most active workers of the 
Middlesex Club, broad and progressive in their ideas and 
generously lavish of their time and strength in its behalf. Has 
the really serious and thoughtful work of their small club been 
allowed to languish? -Not at all. On the contrary, more meet- 
ings are held than formerly, the carefully prepared programmes 
are carried out with greater zeafthan ever, and whatever 
routine business is necessary is transacted with a’ promptitude 
unknown before the larger club had taught the value of parlia- 
mentary forms. It is pleasant to be able to note these facts, 
ag they seem to prove that in the club world there may be 
exceptions to the often lamented economic law that the 
smaller must be absorbed into the greater enterprise or be 
obliterated by it. They seem to prove that a club with a 
worthy raison d’etre and a loyal membership may exist along- 
side of a greater sister organization, and may even draw 
strength and inspiration from it. 

It is evident then, that among the causes of the immediate 
success of this great Department Club, were those which have 
been indicated: First, that it was founded in a community in 
which women were not unused to working together for broad 
inclusive measures, and secondly, it was founded by women 
accustomed to grappling with problems of finance and details 
of management, and who also were familiar with approved 
methods of conducting literary clubs. 

The founders of this club naturally became its first 
executive council, and working together for three years under 
the constitution which they adopted, they have gradually 
evolved a “way of doing, things” which seems to point to a 
solution of the problem which we are to consider. The 
methods adopted in this concrete example which is most 
familiar to me, suggest to my mind an ideal scheme for the 
management of the great Department Club. And is not the 
successful management of such a club, the problem which 
underlies all club problems, which equally concerns all the 
great sisterhood of clubs, large or small, North, East, South 
or West, however diversified may be their character and their 
aims? 


(To be concluded in the November Club Woman). 


So much that is flashy and cheap in every sense of those 
words is seen in the book world of today, that it is al- 
ways a pleasure to take up a volume published by the well- 
known firm of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. of Boston. Among 
cultivated readers there is as much difference between a book 
that is artistically printed and bound, with fine cuts and good 
paper, and a cheaply made, -poverty-stricken fifteen cent (or 
less) volume, as there is between a good dinner served on ele- 
gant dishes with damask napery and dainty flowers and_ the 
same dinner served on coarse crockery with chipped edges and 
over a soiled tablecloth. That is why the books from 4 Park 
Street, Boston, are always a source of pleasure to their owners. 
It always pays to buy a good book. sided 


THE WOPSIAN’S BOOK REVIEW CLUB. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE T. DUPEE, 


CLUB president, especially one who has assisted in 
forming her club, is not unlike the doting mother who 
is continually sounding the praises of her first-born. 
Sharing its first struggles, guiding its first steps, 

tracing its growth and development, the club becomes, as it | 
were, a part of its leader, and if ste does not become garrulous 
in its praises, she certainly has a wonderful faculty of suppress- 
ing sentiments lying nearest the heart. 

Truly, opportunities for emphasizing the merits of one’s 
own creation are not lacking. With what a sense of gratitude 
do we accept each invitation to write a chapter in the history 
of our own club. Our club, that one, ever so small stone in 
the noble structure which is rearing itself as a wall of defence 
around an institution consecrated to the development of every 
mental faculty; to the advancement of every reform along the 
lines of progress. 

In contemplating the more massive supports of this im- 
mense fabric we may be a trifle humbled, but we can take cour- 
age in the thought that what we lack in size is made up, per- 
haps, in material. 

In lofty ideals, unity of purpose, aplifting influences, intel- 
lectual advancement and working energies the Woman’s Book 
Review Club of Dorchester, Mass., claims a high rank in this 
great institution of women’s clubs. This club is composed of 
women whose aims are self-development and the uplifting of 
humanity. The individual purpose is placed first, because, to 
work out a high object, especially on educational lines, and to 
realize its highest results, a certain amount of knowledge is 
necessary, certain lines of thought must be followed out, and a 
certain amount of culture is requisite. For such preparation 
was the W. B. R. C. organized. This club opens its seventh 
year of study Oct. 2d. With the exception of the first year 
when the club was feeling its way along to active and efficient 
work, regular and consecutive courses of study have been pur- 
sued. One year American history and literature, second year 
German history and literature, third year French literature. 
The last three years have been devoted to English history and 
literature, beginning with Beowulf, closing with the Victorian 
epoch. 

Qualifications for membership are, “willingness to take 
part in discussions, to review books, to prepare papets on re- 
quest of the president, and to recommend new publications to 
the Review Committee.” These demands are never forgotten. 
They are always met with ready compliance. The intellectual 
progress of the club has been steady and sure. It began with 
nine members, who, feeling their own literary inefficiency, 
with a strong desire to help along those wfth similar needs, 
proposed to meet fortnightly for study and conversation. 
Meetings were to be conducted without essa¥s; the limit was 
placed at twenty-five members. The progress of this club 
while its limit remained twenty-five proved the fact that the 
best work can be done, as far as the development of conversa- 
tional powers is concerned, in small clubs, but as this one had 
been formed to supply a great need, it could not remain ex- 
clusive. The limit was extended three times, then removed. 
There is a membership now of one hundred and twenty-seven. 

With each year have been added to the list of members 
those whose true conception of self-cultufe lay on the same 
broad lines first marked out by the W. B. R. C. These, to- 
gether with the faithful first few, whose earnest and progressive 
minds have been gathering the best from their years of study, - 
l:ave made excellence possible. 


significant fact that the executive council of the Middlesex ee 
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With the growth of the club came the demand for the 
essay, which was obstinately fought. At last, however, the 
majority clamored for the essay, and the point was gained. 
But the much dreaded result, the loss of freedom of speech, 
was never realized. The club had become an organ of speech, 
and could not be silenced. Now the excellence of the essays 
is second only to the spirited and intelligent discussions which 
follow. 

How have such results been wrought? is a question often 
asked. First, the club is united in one common desire, to ren- 
der practical aid to the club and the community at large; 2d, 
every member is made to feel that the success of the club de- 
pends upon her individual effort; 3d, the W. B. R. C. has never 
realized the contaminating influence of private criticism, there- 
fore discussions are sustained without fear; 4th, nearly every 
member is a faithful student, and is expected to add to the 
general fund of knowledge. 

Books recommended are faithfully studied, and having 
consecutive courses, the mind is constantly kept on lines which 
become familiar, and thereby a discussion can be easily and in- 
telligently held. 

Those members who do not have the time for study assist 
on committees, and, as fifty or more books are reviewed during 
the season, there is no fear of members indulging in freaks of 
jealousy because they are not given a share of work. 

Unlike many clubs, the work of the W. B. R. C. is all done 
by its members. When the change was first made from the 
extemporaneous to the essay the efforts were not all marked 
-with success, but with each succeeding year there has been won- 
derful improvement, until last season, when many of the manu- 
scripts prepared were well worthy publication in any of our 
leading periodicals. | 

The achievements of last winter encouraged the leader to a 
greater literary effort than any hitherto attempted. This season 
will be the opening one of a four years’ course in French his- 
tory and literature, making a work of four volumes, each one 
complete in itself. These will pass through competent hands, 
_ to be perfected for publication. It is hoped that at the expira- 
tion of four years a reliable work will be given to those inter- 
ested in the study of French history and literature. | 

What books shall we place in the hands of our children? 
(is one of the vital questions agitating the minds of parents to- 
day, and has been the cause of serious thought for the past ten 
years. There are mothers who realize the difficulty of this 
problem, and yet have not the time to solve it. To supply a 
help to these mothers has been a work of the W. B. R. C. At 
each meeting three books are reviewed, mostly new publica- 
tions. A list of those accepted is distributed through a yearly 
leaflet. There is hardly a state in the Union where these little 
sheets have not penetrated. 

This list is not confined to books for children, neither does 
' it contain books of entertainment alone. There is added a sec- 
tion for adults, and another for study, art, history, biography 
and travel. Last year there were forty-five books accepted, 
which will be placed on our list for 1898. ’ 

A club loses one-half its influence without its charity fund. 
Such a fund has been established by the W. B. R. C., and has 
been a great source of satisfaction. The fund is replenished 
by voluntary contributions and an occasional entertainment. 
When a charity presents itself, the money is always ready, 
without assessing members. While such assessments are most 
willingly met, still it is not always convenient to open the 
purse. 

The W, B. R. C. has paid but very little heed to social du- 
_ ties, or, at least, it has never made these a primary object. 
One reception to Federated Clubs has been given and there is 


another in contemplation. Last year was inaugurated the 
club-tea, in which a great deal of enjoyment has been found. 
Nothing tends so favorably toward loosening the timid tongue, 
and creating a sisterly feeling among women, as the newly- 
revived fashion of gathering around the tea-table. Fifty years 
ago going out to tea was a common event, when the best china 
was displayed, the nicest cake made, and the most fragrant tea 
brewed. Then tea-taking was confined to the circle of neigh- 
bors, or at the most the guests of neighboring families. Now 
the doors are opened wide and all creation is embraced as 
one family, and this is the work of the Woman’s Club move- 
ment. 

Before closing this article I would like to attempt to cor- 
rect a few false ideas with regard to the aims of the club- 
woman. 

The remark was made in the presence of the writer, not 
long since, “What do these club-women want? Do they ex- 
pect to govern the world?” I answer for the best part of them, 
No. They wish to govern only where it is necessary a wo- 
man’s brain and hand should guide. One of the aims of the 
club-woman is to help regulate the world, ethically, spiritually, 
educationally, morally, and socially. Yes, and _ politically. 
The ballot is not the only road to political influence. The 
loving mothers, the sympathizing sisters form the characters 
of our most able presidents, our stanchest statesmen, our 
most upright voters. Of such mothers and sisters as these 
are women’s clubs composed. 

There is no stronger power in the whole scheme of edu- 
cation than the woman’s club. It creates and moulds public 
opinion; it encourages progress on all lines; it awakens noble 
aspirations. From it has evolved conditions of society, culti- 
vated and refined beyond the most sanguine hopes of the 
first founders of the club movement. In it some of the great- 
est social problems are in the process of solution. With it has 
sprung up a race of women with fully-developed brain-power; 
with hearts that palpitate for humanity. By it homes have be- 
come the nurseries of purity and culture; and for law and or- 
der, there is no better conservator than the Woman’s Club. | 

One could go on and on enumerating the progressive in- 
fluences toward which the uplook and outlook: of club-life 
point, but, then, it would be only a repetition. Nothing new 
can be said. No plane can be higher than that upon which has 
already been placed the Woman’s Club,—next the Church. 


Some men argue that, because women’s clubs were un- 
known in our grandmother’s days, they are superfluous now. 
Can any line of argument be more ridiculous? The telephone, 
electric cars and many other of the necessities of this generation 
were not known in the days of our grandparents, but does that 
stamp them as useless? Women’s clubs are a part of the nine- 
teenth century progress, of which we are all so proud. They 
are leading to a higher development among women, and ars 
helping to fit our sex to play a satisfactory part in the great 
world, which, every day, becomes more wonderful. Life was 
simpler a few years ago, but it was less enjoyable and more 
selfish. Women’s thoughts were centred on the home, and their 
sympathies were not easily aroused outside of it. Today we are 
learning to live for others, and the woman’s club is one of the 
greatest factors in that phase of our development.—Mrs. C. S. R. 
Crockett, Montpelier, Vt. 


In our clubs we have learned the truth of Milton’s words, 
that “we go through weakness to the greatest strength.”—Kate 
Tannatt Woods. 


An “izzer,” not a has-been—the Club Woman will be. 
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CANTABRIGIA’S SUMMER KINDERGARTEN. 


ONG ago, in the spring-time, the Cantabrigia Club of 
Cambridge, Mass., decided that its influence in the 
city need not take a vacation even though the major- 
ity of its members were absent. To this end the 

project of a summer kindergarten was set on foot, to which the 
workers heartily responded, first by encouragement, and later 
by visible hand and heart work. 

The committee was most fortunate to secure Miss Lilian 
S. Daniels, of Salem, as principal, and Miss Rice, of Cam- 
bridge, as assistant teacher. To the city of Cambridge our 
thanks we pay for the schoolrooms and furniture provided, and 
the New York Biscuit Company proved very generous when 
the question of crackers and cookies came to be considered. 

On the morning of July 6, 1897, the little folks, ranging 
from three and a half to six years old, began to gather about 
the Parker school, corner of Broadway and Sixth street. Here 
they were welcomed by the teachers and members of the com- 
mittee, three of whom served each week as assistant. 

The first week of a kindergarten, especially if it is in a 
part of the city where the work is new, often proves to be a 
showery one, for the children do not know all the pleasure 
awaiting them, and it takes many diversions to dry the tears 
which follow the departure of busy mother or devoted big 
sister; but all storms clear eventually, and the interest increased 
as the tear-drops ceased, and happy little minds in bodies made 
comfortable by the cool shelter of the schoolrooms soon 
triumphed over all else. The number grew from forty children 
the first week to fifty, and at last to sixty, and I imagine that 
at least the twenty ladies of the committee and several of the 
visitors feel quite acquainted with “Florence” and “Robert 
Ingersoll,” with “Willie” and “Charlie” and cute little “Nellie.” 

Around the big circle the good morning song opened the 
day, after which came games and work. In the middle of the 
morning a lunch was served, and cool milk and cookies or 
crackers disappeared with a relish. 

On Tuesday afternoon of each week the mothers were 
invited to meet the teachers and listen to an hour of music and 
reading, and with this came the opportunity to spread the good 
word of kindergarten principles and ideas. The last mothers’ 
meeting took the form of an ice cream party, and this was 
enjoyed even more than the usual refreshment of lemonade 
which had been served each week. 

One Monday afternoon ten ladies assisted in a picnic trip 
to Arlington Heights, for which the West End railroad 
generously furnished the cars. In a big field near the end of 
the ride the children came close to nature’s heart, and the real 
birds and flowers, of which their songs had told them were 
found and treasured. 

For six weeks this good work went on, and we feel that it 
is not our part to measure the help that came to the little 
group of mothers and children in the midst of a hot city and 
a hot season. A few facts and figures may aid some club wish- 
ing to do a similar work. 

The expenses here came within the one hundred and 
seventy-five dollars appropriated, and a list of items reads in 
this wise: 

One quart of milk supplies six children. Fine milk it was, 
too, at four cents per quart. Crackers and cookies at 6% 
and 7 cents per pound. One pound of each averaged 25 to a 
pound. 

One kind was served with the glass of milk each day and 
occasionally a second one where it seemed best. The menu was 


also varied by having plain bread with the milk one day a 
week. 


Miss Lucy Wheelock, of Boston, generously loaned the 
permanent material for the kindergarten teaching, and gave 
us some spare paper material. 

Other items of expense were the moving of the school 
furniture; the janitor, $1.50 per week; the maid who helped care 
for the little folks at 25 cents a week; the salary of the two 
teachers, which together was $102, and extra working 
material. 

Those who helped as committee cannot fail to realize that 
summer charity is needed quite as much as winter giving, and 
we hope that Cantabrigia may continue and encourage others 
to take up a systematic following out of the summer school 


plan for many grades of work. 
Sarah A. Drew. 


Ah, do you know 
How clubs have helped good-will to grow 
In all our homes? The Baptist meets 
The Universalist and greets 
With kindly words, where olden days 
Were spent in pulling different ways. 
The Churchman and the Orthodox 
Work side by side and feel no shocks. 
The Unitarian’s in our list 
Beside a shouting Methodist, 


_ Who seldom met in other years, : ; 


The club breaks down the barriers. 


The barriers! What barriers? I hear a doubter say. 

The barriers that separate humanity today. 

The barriers of sect: why should€here be a wall 

Between the lovers of the Christ who lived and died for all? 

The barriers of prejudice: how often do we find 7 

That those we deemed most proud were generously kind : 

That those we deemed most shallow had depths we did not 
know: 

That those we deemed ungrateful were but in seeming so: 

The barriers of pride; wherever we begin, 

We find the largest part of it is that which is within. 

The barrier of wealth; the poor may learn to think 

The rich are none the worse for a pocketful of “chink.” 

The barrier of poverty; the rich may learn to know 

That learning and refinement in humble garb may go. 


The barrier of envy; oh, are we learning this,— 

To see our neighbor’s star arise, in sweet contentedness, 

To smile from lower vales of earth while she doth/grandly rise 

And think our lowland flowers are sweet as blossoms near the 
skies, 

To offer her the buds of joy that unto us are sent, 

And sée the blooms she shows to us, in envyless content? 

Julia Harris May. 


Auburn, Maine. 


There is still here and there a woman who feels that she 
is of no value because she has not money or some special 
gift. Let her take heart. Whatever she is of herself, whatever 
she can do in the way of personal service, is of inestimable 
value. There is nothing else to compare with it. Christ gave 
Himself. It is the highest gift, and its noblest form is personal 
service in small things. 


The truest and best club work tends to broaden the 
sympathy and widen the conception, if not of the brotherhood 
of man, at least of the sisterhood of woman. f 
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General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
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.President, 
MRS. ELLEN M. HENROTIN, 
Stock Exchange Building, Chicago. f 
Vice-President, 
MRS. ALICE IVES BREED, 
Deer Cove, Lynn, Mass. 


THE DENVER BIENNIAL. 


RE you going to Denver?” is already being heard 
CC all sides, and it will be a fruitful topic for con- 


versation all winter. There is little doubt that the 

Denver meeting will be “the best yet.” The date 
(week of June 22).seems very late to Eastern and Southern 
women, but Colorado women know their own climate best, and 
they say that the month of May; when the constitution calls for 
the convention, is cold and rainy in Colorado, while June is a 
month of roses. At all events, the date is settled, and the pro- 
gramme partly made out. 

The outline of the programme is as follows, it being remem- 
bered that the Denver biennial is to last one week. 

Tuesday morning, June 21, the executive board of the 
General Federation will meet. In the afternoon the council will 
assemble, and in the evening the board and the council will meet 
together for pleasure and acquaintanceship. 

Wednesday morning the convention opens formally. 
Wednesday afternoon there will be two meetings—one a con- 
ference of State presidents, over which Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, 
national president, will: preside; the other a conference of 
State chairmen, and over this Mrs. Alice Ives Breed, national 
vice-president, will preside. Wednesday evening will come the 
usual grand reception, which is such a feature of the biennial. 

The hours of Thursday will be devoted to “Journalism,” to 
“The Social Organization of Working Women,” to “Civic 
Clubs,” and to “Village Improvement Associations,” and Thurs- 
day evening to a consideration of the “Modern Novel.” 

Friday there will be “Education,” “The Drama,” and other 
interesting topics yet to be decided upon. 

Saturday morning there will be a meeting devoted to “Lit- 
erature”; a “Children’s Meeting” will occupy the afternoon, and 
in the evening a delightful hour devoted to “Folk Songs of 
America” and national airs. 

unday morning the women ministers of the Federation 
will occupy the pulpits of Denver; Sunday evening there will 
be given three addresses upon “The Spiritual Significance of Or- 
ganization.” 

Monday morning will come the biennial election of national 
officers, and the transaction of business. Monday afternoon 
there will be an informal conference on club methods, and in 
the evening a meeting, when social life in all its phases will be 
discussed by brilliant speakers. Then will come the presenta- 
tion of officers and the adjournment. 

‘ 


THE NASHVILLE PROGRAMME. 


There is a widespread interest in the meeting of the General 
Federation at Nashville on the 20th, 21st and 22d of this month. 
On some accounts these extra meetings are more enjoyable than 
the big biennials, where several programmes are going on at 
the same time—just ‘as a well-cooked, well-served dinner for 


Recording Secretary, 
MRS. C. P. BARNES, 
1026 3d Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 


Corresponding Secretary, 
MRS. PHILIP N. MOORE, 
1520 Mississippi Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
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MRS. FRANK TRUMBULL, 
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MISS ANNIE LAWS, 
818 Dayton Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


twenty people is often more thoroughly profitable and enjoy- 
able than a banquet for several hundred. Better is a dinner of 
herbs than a feast (among club women) where harmony and 
sociability ‘are not. 

The Nashville programme has been prepared under the 
capable direction of Mrs. Alice Ives Breed of Lynn, vice- 
president of the General Federation,. who is chairman of the 
committee for that purpose. For several reasons the public 
evening meeting has been given up. Here is the programme as 
it now stands: 
OCTOBER 2oth. 


10.00 A. M.—Mother and Child—Study; Miss Parrish of 
Lynchburg, Va. (of Roanoke College); Mrs. Howell of Wil- 
mington, N. C. 


2.00 P. M.-——-Board meeting. 
8.00 P. M.—Re€eption. 
OCTOBER artst. 


10.00 A. MT alk on Parliamentary Usage, Mrs. Urquhart 
Lee of Chicago. 

11.00 A. M.—University Extension 
Standpoint, Mrs. Joseph Otley of Atlanta, Ga. 
11.30 A. M.—Mrs. Buchwalter of Ohio. 

2.00 P. M.—Council meeting. 


OCTOBER 22d. 


10.00 A. M.—Club Methods and Government, Mrs. Mc- 
Clung, Knoxville, Tenn.; Mrs. Greve, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

11.00 A. M,—State Federations, Mrs. Allen of Missouri; 
Mrs. Lowe of Atlanta, Ga. 

2.00 P. M.—Board and council meeting. 

This programme is, however, subject to changes. 

Among others who will speak are: Mrs. Esther Allen Jobes 
of Spokane, Wash.; Miss Crozier of Nashville, Tenn.; Mrs. E. 
M. Souville of Jacksonville, Fla., and Mrs. Kennedy of Mem- 
phis. 


from the Club 


GROWTH OF THE GENERAL FEDERATION. : 


When statistics are fully gathered and presented at Nash- 
ville this month, or at Denver next June, even the most ardent 
club woman is going to be surprised at the growth of the 
G. F. W. C. In Massachusetts, for instance, we had thought 
nearly everything had been gathered in, in 1896, but State 
Chairman Mrs. Lillian G. Breed points with pride to thirteen 
fine Massachusetts Clubs that have entered the National Fed-\ 
eration during the past year. These are: The Waltham 
Woman’s Club, the Outlook Club of Lynn, New Hampshire’s 
Daughters, the Monday Club of Weymouth, the Haverhill Cur- 
rent Events Class, the Elizabeth H. Whittier Club of Ames- 
bury, the Roxburghe Club, the Daughters of Vermont, the 
Medford Woman’s Club, the Daughters of. Maine, the Starr 
Club, the Clinton Woman’s Club, and the Newburyport 
Woman’s Club. 
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STATE FEDERATION NEWS. 


NE of the most significant features of the club move- 
ment today is the thorough organization of the State 


Federations. In each State the work is now laid out 

along definite lines, and is being attended to with all 
the single-hearted devotion ever devoted to the development of 
an individual club. It was once feared that State Federations 
would seriously interfere with the work of the General Federa- 
tion as a whole; but, as Mrs. Henrotin has pointed out in her 
‘review of the present situation in these pages, the State 
Federations have all wheeled into line as so many auxiliaries to 
carry out the general idea of the G. F. W. C. State Federation 
meetings that are close at hand are as follows: 

The Maine Federation will meet October 6, 7 cod 8 
(instead of the 13th, 14th and 15th, as formerly announced), 
dates having been changed so as not to conflict with the Maine 
musical festival which is to be held in Bangor the second week 
in October. The Nineteenth Century, the Athene and the 
Current Events Club of Bangor are the hostesses of the 
Federation. The programme is as follows: 


Wednesday, 8 P. M., reception to guests, delegates and club 
members. 

Thursday, October 7, 9 A. M. 
Invocation Mrs. 
Address of 
Response and address 
Report of credential committee. 
Report of corresponding secretary, 

Mrs. C. W. Keyes, Farmington 
Miss Harriet Nash, Skowhegan 
Mrs. B. F. Eaton, Skowhegan 
Music, Song. 
Report of state chairman of correspondence, G. F. W. C., 
Mrs. Henry Dowst, Bangor 
Report of Bureau of Reciprocity. . Miss Inez Blanchard, Portland 
Report of Bureau of Information, 
Mrs. Wm. H. Nowell, Lewiston 
Paper, “The Influence of the Beautiful,” 
Miss Mary Ann Greeley, Ellsworth 
Discussion by club members. 
Two minute club reports. 
12 o'clock, recess. 
Thursday, Oct. 7, 2.30 P. M. 
An educational hour, conducted by 
Miss Mary S. Snow, Bangor 
3.30 P. M., music. 

Mrs. E. H. Hall, Rochester, N. Y. 
Mrs. Josiah Burnham, Portland. 
Paper, Modern Authorship Mrs. Edwin Sprague, Rockland 
Discussion by club members and a “Question Box.” 

Thursday evening, 8 P. M. 


Byron Stevens, Brunswick 
Mrs. Hannibal Hamlin 
Mrs. Alice Frye Briggs 


Report of auditor 
Report of treasurer 


Ten minute talks 


Address Mrs. sae Dame Hall, president W. F. Sorosis 
Poem ae vas, Mrs. William P. Frye. 
Address Miss Lillian Munger 
Address Mrs. May Alden Ward 


Music. 
Friday, Oct. 8th, 9 A. M. 
Report of committee on revision of constitution, 
, Mrs. Etta H. Osgood, Portland 
Unfinished business. 
Report of Committee on Necrology, 

Mrs. S. G. Parker, Winthrop 
| Music. 
Election of officers. 

Singing, Ode 


. Mrs. H. G. Rowe, Bangor 


‘will be represented. 


The Vermont State Federation will hold its second annual 
meeting at Brandon, as the guests of the Monday Club, Oct. 
13 and 14. There will be a grand reception Wednesday even- 
ing, the 13th, and Thursday morning will open the regular 
business of the convention. As nearly as arranged at the time 
of going to press the programme is as follows: 

Thursday morning, address by the president, Mrs. Elisha 
May, of St. Johnsbury, followed by reports from the other 
officers and the clubs belonging to the Vermont Federation. ° 

Thursday afternoon, paper, “The Club Idea,” Miss Julia 
A. C. Jackson, Brandon; paper, “Woman’s Work For State 
Institutions,” Mrs. Jonathan Ross, St. Johnsbury, to be fol- 
lowed by a discussion in which every club in the Federation 
Practical good is expected from this 
discussion, looking to the appointment of a woman on the 
State board of prison reform and lunacy. ! a 

A fifteen minute discussion on the question of limitéd 
memberships will follow, and then comes the annual election 
of officers. 

THursday evening, Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, president of the 
Rutland Fortnightly Club, will read a poem and Mrs. Alice 
Freeman Palmer will give an address on “Education.” 


The Massachusetts Federation, which now _ represents 
nearly twenty thousand women, will hold its first quarterly 
meeting Dec. 8, at Worcester, as guests of the Worcester 
Woman’s Club. This Federation holds four meetings a year 
instead of one, as many other States do, although perhaps 
something is lost in the way of that personal acquaintance and 
interest which attends a two or three days’ session and which 
is necessarily lacking when the clans gather only for a day’s 
meeting. The Worcester programme, as far as planned is as 
follows: 


Music, 10 A. M. 
Address ‘ of welcome, Mrs. 
Worcester Woman’s Chib 
Response pars. Julia Ward Howe 
Introduction to topic of the/ day (Education), Mrs. 
Electa N. L. Walton, chairman of Programme Committee 
Paper, “What Women’s Clubs Can Do For the Schools,” 
Mrs. W. L. Morse, president Marlboro Tuesday Club 
Discussion, led by Superintendent Carroll of Worcester 
Schools, Mrs. Hodge, and others. [* 
Music. “J 
Paper, “Free Kindergartens,” Miss Lucy Wheelock 
Paper, “Day Nurseries” Mrs. W. B. Kehew or Miss Pingree 
Intermission. 
2 P.M. Music. 
Address on Child Study 
School Hygiene 
So much interest is manifested in educational meetings in 
Massachusetts that an extra one will be provided in Bostom 
by the same programme committee, probably in December. 


Abbie L. Sumner, president 


Prof. G. Stanley Hall 
Prof. Burnham of .Clark University 


The Vermont Federation is now a year old and is doing 
excellent work. It numbers eleven clubs. 


The New Hampshire Federation will meet with the 
Somersworth Woman’s Club the last week in Octdber. 


The New York Federation will meet at Syracuse Nov. Io, 
11 and 12. 


‘ 
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CLUB STUDY. 


CONDUCTED BY MAY ALDEN WARD. 


N club study, as in everything else in these days, the ten- 
dency is to undertake too nffich, - One temptation for the 
programme committee to avoid is that of being too 
ambitious. When a new committee is chosen to lay out 

the work of the club for the new year, the aim naturally is to 
be “thorough.” Whatever the subject selected, whether art, 
literature, history or ethics, the desire is to go back to the 
beginning, to search out the first causes of things. As the 
subject “opens out, other subjects are seen to be so nearly 


related to it that they need to be considered in connection with 


it. 
The result is, that unless some self-denial is practised, 


the work crowded into one year’s programme is enough for 
ten years. The effect is sometimes similar to that of the 
ballad of the “Jabberwock” upon poor Alice. “Somehow,” 
' she said, “it seems to put a good many ideas into my head, 
only I don’t exactly know what they are.” 

One club has set itself the task of the study of history, 
“beginning with ancient history and coming down, step by 
step, to modern history.” It begins with the study of Egypt 
and the other ancient nations, comes down through Greece 
and Rome to the Middle Ages. It takes up the Crusaders and 
the Moors, the influence of the great movements of the Re- 
naissance, the Reformation, the French Revolution, etc., and 
then begins the study of the modern history of all nations! 

It is wiser not to attempt to learn everything at once. The 
club which limits itself to one period or to one country, or 
even to one man, will obtain more satisfactory results than 
the club which attempts to study the history of the universe. 

One subject which study clubs might consider with pleas- 
ure and profit during the coming season is the “Victorian 
Era.” The world has been filled for the last few months with 
the -echoes of the “Diamond Jubilee.” We have had glowing 
accounts of fetes and processions, but along with the rejoicings 
there has been some serious consideration of the significance 
of the event. Scores of books and magazine articles have been 
written On the reign of Queen Victoria and the progress of 
England during the last sixty years. Many of these books and 
articles are of real value. With the material so easily avail- 
- able, a delightful winter’s work can be planned along this line. 
The subjoined outline gives some suggestions for such a 
course of study. It is not expected that all the subjects given 
can be considered in one season, but selections may be made 
from the list. The programme is meant to be merely sug- 
gestive, not exhaustive. A list of the most useful books on the 
subject is* added. | 


THE VICTORIAN ERA. 


I. Introduction. 
1. The Four Georges. 
2. Condition of Morals and Public Taste in the 
Georgian Era. 
Romantic Movement in Literature. 


Reforms in Englarid in the last fifty years. 
Childhood and youth of Queen Victoria. 
3. Queen’s accession and marriage. 


III. Statesmen of the Reign. 
1. Early Prime Ministers: Lord Palmerston, Lord 
Derby, Sir Robert Peel and Lord Russell. 
2. Lord Beaconsfield. 
3. Mr. Gladstone. 


3. 
2. 


IV. Victorian Poets. 

Tennyson. 

Matthew Arnold. 
winburne. 


Robert Browning. 
Mrs. Browning. 


VI. Pre-Raphaelite Movement. 
1. Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
2. William Morris. 


WD 


VII. Prophets and Social Reformers. 

1. Carlyle. 
Ruskin. 

VIII. Historians. 
t Macaulay. 
2. Carlyle. 
3. Freeman. 
4. Greene. 
5. Froude. 

IX. Novelists. i: 

1. Dickens. 


2. Thackeray. 
3. Lord Lytton, Charles Reade, Anthony Trollope, - 
Charles Kingsley. 


X. Some Women of the Reign. 
1. George Eliot. ‘ 
2. Charlotte Bronte. 
3. Other Women Novelists. 


XI. Later Novelists. 

1: George Meredith. 

2. Thomas Hardy. 

3. Scotch Novelists. 
4. Ethics of Recent Fiction. 


XII. 


Expansion of the British Empire. 
1. India. 
2. Canada. 
3. Australia. 
4. Africa. 
XIII. A Study of English Polites. 


I. Statesmen of Today. 
2. Political Parties. 


Books of Reference: 

History of Our Own Times,-by Justin McCarthy. 3 
vols. The two first volumes were published in 
1880. A third volume has just been completed, 
continuing the history down to the year 1897. 

History of the Nineteenth Century, by Robert Mc- 
Kenzie. 

Europe in the Nineteenth Century, Judson. 

Handbook of English Politics, Acland and Ransome. 

Victorian Poets, Edmund Clarence Stedman. 


ly Literature of the Nineteenth Century, Mrs. Oliphant. 


Early Victorian Literature, Frederic Harrison. 

The Victorian Era, Anderson Graham. 

History of Nineteenth Century Literature, 
Saintsbury. 

The Four Georges, Thackeray. 


George 


England in the Nineteenth Century, E. M. Latimer. 
Questions concerning club study methods, authorities, etc., 
will be answered in this department. Communications should 


be addressed to Mrs. May Alden Ward, 62 Kirkland ‘street, 
Cambridge, Mass. | 


t 
; 
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AN OPEN PARLIASIENT. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. ETTA H. OSGOOD. 


CCURACY in business, economy of time, order, 
uniformity and impartiality,” said Jefferson, “is the 
object of parliamentary law’; in the language of 
Mrs. Harriette R. Shattuck it is “the fair, orderly 

and speedy transaction of business”; while Speaker Reed says 

“whatever is thought over by great masses of men gets 

infiltrated by the common sense of the many.” So after all, 


. this dreadful bugbear to many, this mass of red tape and incom- 


prehensible shibboleth, is only “common sense.” 

“Mrs. Van Leader, how is your sewing circle prospering?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, Mrs. Dick Tate, Mrs. O. K. Plan and 
myself used to get together and say we'd have a thing and then 
we would tell the rest and we would have it, but now, the new 
president is so parliamentary she puts everything to vote and 
we don’t know where we are.” 

The above dialogue reproduced from memory, serves to 
illustrate the estimation in which parliamentary law was held 
not so many years ago by most women. When it is added that 
Mrs. Van Leader later joined a parliamentary class and can 
now move the previous question or filibuster with the seven 
dependent motions, no more need be said for the great change 
of sentiment which the advent of the “Club Woman” has 
brought about. 

Not two years ago in Tom Reed's own state (but not his 
city, let us hasten to say), when asked if she were to become 
a member of the parliamentary class at the seaside Chautauqua, 
a woman said, “No, I never did care much about parlor eti- 
quette; I shall go to the cooking school.” 

“The Club Woman” with her gavel in hand will hold an 
open parliament once a month in which questions may be 
asked and answered and the difference between parliamentary 
usage and parlor etiquette made reasonably clear. | 

Questions relating to parliamentary usage to be answered 
in this column may be addressed to Mrs. Etta H. Osgood, 48 
Winter street, Portland, Me. 


AND THIS IN BOSTON. 


Not many moons ago a certain club president, having 
charge of a young and ambitious organization, determined to 
make up a lecture list that should, to use a slang term, paralyze 
at once the admiring community and older and more widely 
known women’s clubs. So she cast about for the addresses of 
famous people who had not been heard in the centre of modern 
culture and Hub of the Universe. She succeeded in paralyzing 
one prominent club-worker, at least, for this is the request which 
the latter received: 

“Will you kindly sail me the address of Miss Felicia He- 
mans? I desire to get her to appear before the X. Y. C. Club 
at an early date.” And although it was the coldest of Boston 
cold weather, she never sent the<address. 


Homogeneity in the body of womanhood, to speak the 
same language and understand each\other’s thoughts, is the 
true solution of the social problem among women’s clubs.” 
—-Julia Ward Howe. 


If you subscribe for the Club Woman now, you will begin 
with its first number and have the full measure for your money 
by getting the beginning of the interesting continued articles. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


HIS department will be open for questions on all sub- 

jects pertdining to women’s clubs. It will be an 

“Open Court,” in which every club woman is in- 

vited not only to ask questions but to assist in 
answering them. 

Half-minute questions and one-minute answers will be the 
rule governing all participants. 

Address all communications for this department to Corre- 
spondence Editor, The Club Woman, 104 School Street, 
Egleston Square, Boston, Mass. 

Questions will be numbered consecutively; replies should 
be numbered to correspond with the questions. 


ESTIONS. 


1. Is it better to transact club business in open meeting, 
or to delegate it to an Executive Board? 

2. Which is better, a two-dollar annual fee with possible 
assessments, or a five-dollar annual fee with no further assess- 
ments? 


DON’TS FOR CLUB WOMEN. 


ON’T forget, when you get up to speak, that there are 
people in the farthest corners of the room who are in 
danger of straining their auricular organs unless you 
speak distinctly. 

Don’t think because som¢ club sister wears an unfashionable 
or shabby covering for her head phat she is to be ignored. Per- 
haps the inside of her skulf'j6 better clothed than yours. 

Don’t forget to speak to the new members and those who 
are the least known. It depends upon you whether the club 
means everything or nothing to them. « 

Don’t forget to preface your remarks from the floor with 
“Madam President,” and if you have anything to say in answer 
to others, say it through the chair. | 

Don’t call your president by her given name in public meet- 
ings or at receptions where she represents the honor of your 
club, not even if she is your twin sister. There is such a thing as 
club etiquette. . 

Don’t think, if you are president, that you know it all, or 
that your will should be law; remember you are chosen by the 
club to be their servant. . 

Don’t stand aloof and criticise the way your club is run; if 
you don’t like it, set to work to improve things. 

Don’t lose sight for an instant of the object of your club as 
expressed in the constitution. It reads beautifully and you can 
make it work beautifully. 

Don’t forget that every club meeting should he. a ‘seal 
renewal” for the everyday life we all must lead. 

Don’t lose sight of that expressive slang phrase, “There are 
others.” And all these others have a right to their opinions, 
even when they conflict with yours. 


The attention given by women’s clubs to the study of 
literature is in line with the increased emphasis placed upon 
it in our universities and colleges, where, not so very long 
ago, the study of literature signified the study of linguistics. 
By placing side by side the varying methods of’literary study 
adopted by women’s clubs in different parts of the country, 
we hope to call the attention of club-women generally to both 
defects and excellences, and to induce a deeper and more 
scholarly treatment of the subject. 


; 

a. 


% 


.directly in the centre of the city. 
* meetings on the first and third Wednesdays of the month. The 


‘periodicals are kept, American and foreign. 
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WHAT SOME CLUBS ARE DOING. 


NE of the largest and finest clubs in the country is the 
Chicago Woman’s Club, which dates back twenty- 
one years and over. There was already a literary 
club of high standing, in good working order, but 

there seemed to be a place in Chicago, however, for a club 


pledged to study and to work on practical and economic 


lines, especially in education and philanthropy. About twenty 
women, therefore, met togéther at the residence of Mrs. 
Caroline M. Brown, for three years president of the club, 
and organized the Chicago Woman’s Club. The date of 
organization was the 17th of May, 1876. It became a chartered 


organization in 1885. The club is divided into six departments— 
_reform, home, education, philanthropy, art and literature, sci- 


ence and philosophy. The membership of the club is now nearly 
700, and the club occupies large rooms in the club building, 
The club holds its. literary 


six departments take turns in supplying the topic and essayist 
of the day. : 

When a woman is elected a member of the Chicago Wo- 
man’s Club she signifies which department she desires to join, 
and takes the following pledge: “Holding my membership in 
the Chicago Womarf’s Club as something sacred and worthy 
of unfailing loyalty, I will sustain the club in its good wprk and 
guard its reputation as long as I am a member.” Thig pledge 
might well be adopted in many other clubs. 

The club rooms are open all the time for the service of the 
members, and the custodian, Mrs. Underwood, is a brilliant ex- 
ample of what the right woman in the right place can accomi- 
plish. The board room is well furnished, has a long table, com- 
fortable chairs and every convenience for carrying on the work 
of the Board. The Membership Committee, of which the vice- 
president is chairman, also meets in this room, 

There is a resting room, with lounges and easy chairs, and 
where members can retire to hold conferences when they desire 
to be free from interruption. There is a dressing room with a 
partition for each member, and a hallway where on club days 


- igs seated a representative of the treasurer and assistant, and 


also one of the Social Committee to receive cards of guests and 
hand their names to the president for announcement to the 
club. The auditorium is simply but very effectively furnished, 
the platform is raised and the chairs are in a semi-circle. A 
grand piano is on the platform, and the chairs occupied by the 
president and secretary are very beautiful. They were donated 
to the club. Palms decorate the platform, and flowers are al- 
ways on the table in front of the president and also on the 
dining room table, so that the elegances of life are never over- 
looked by these practical working women. 

Out of the auditorium opens the library, where all the 
The committee 
rooms connected are large enough to seat an audience of 100 to 
125, and there is also a dining room, with a small kitchen. The 
lunch served is dlways a simple one—one warm dish, with salad, 
chocolate and coffee or tea, and sandwiches, substantial, daintily 
served and always good. 

The accomplishments of this famous Chicago Woman's 
Club, in the way of public service, have been summed up by 
Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, who is a prominent member, as fol- 
lows: 

It supplied 50,000 people with work during the depression 
which followed the closing of the World’s Fair. 

It introduced the kindergarten system into the public 
sthools. | 

It supports the school for boys in the city jail. 


It established the Children’s Aid Society, which distributes 
garments to poor school children. 

It raised $35,000 to aid the Kenwood Industrial School for 
Boys. 

It secured the appointment of a woman physician in the 
insane asylum in Dunning. | 

It inaugurated the movement for raising funds for the Wo- 
man’s Dormitory at the Chicago University. 

It raised an endowment fund scholarship for the Art In- 
stitute. 

It has organized the following associations: The Protective 
Agency for Women and Children, the Physiological Institute, 
the Society of Physical Culture and Correct Dress, the Public 
School Art Association, and the Chicago Political League. 

What club can make a better showing? 


We have seen what a large club can accomplish in a flour- 
ishing city. Now let us see what a comparatively insignificant 
club can accomplish in a little country town. Up in Norway 
Lake, Me., there is a woman’s club which was started by Mrs. 
Frances R. Partridge in November, 1895. Mrs. H. S. Perry 
called upon her one day, and the two fell to discussing the 
doings of their little village, and wondering what could be 
done to give new life to the place. There is no hall or church, 
and at that time only an old, dilapidated schoolhouse there. 
Those who went to church at all had to ride or walk two. or 
three miles to a neighboring town, and, with the exception of 
the Every Other Saturday Club, composed of a dozen members 
of both men and women, there was nothing of a social nature in 
the place at all. It was decided to call together the women of 
the district, and see what could be done. Consequently every 
woman, no matter what her condition, was written to, and in- 
vited to meet at Mrs. Partridge’s house. Seventeen came, and 
a club was organized in a very unparliamentary manner, as a 
Circle, which adjourned to meet January 1, 1896. At the next 
meeting, the club reorganized as the Norway Lake Ladies’ 
Sewing Circle, and Mrs. Partridge was made president, with 
Mrs. Perry secretary. It was Mrs. Partridge’s idea to call it a 
club in the first place, but, with the conservatism of women 
where clubs are unknown, a prejudice existed against the name 
“club,” and therefore circle was the word. They wisely began 
their work by giving part of the time to reading and a part to 
sewing for the poor and motherless children, and helped neigh- 
bors with their sewing also. The following July the members 
werereadyto call it the Norway Lake Woman’s Club, and to join 
the State Federation, which they did the next October. During 
that summer a dinner was given in a grove, at which enough 
money was raised to pay the entrance fee into the State Federa- 
tion. Thenext Octoberan entertainment was given in the school 
house, and the proceeds used to buy lamps for it. A petition 
was gotten up and sent to every: woman in the club, asking to 
have the school house repaired. This was sent to the chairman 
of the school board, who promptly responded by fixing the 
school house as nicely as any one could ask for. A flag was 
presented by a friend in Cambridge, Mass., and on the 5th of 
July, 1896, it was floated, with appropriate exercises. The study 
of civics was taken up, and also parliamentary law and the 
history of their own neighborhood. Quite a fund’ has been 
raised and a considerable clothing made up for the poor of the 
town, while the club starts in this winter with eighteen or twenty 
dollars in the treasury, a goodly sum for a small country club, 
with no expenses. Botany and ornithology will be studied dur- 
ing the coming year, and a Sunday school has been started in 
the newly repaired school house. One-half the “George Eliot” 
travelling library of Portland has been in use during the sum- 
mer, which shows that the real club spirit is at work. In a 


he 
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private letter the presidcat, Mrs. Partridge, writes: “I have two 
daughters, one who is married, and one who has been a teacher; 
a son recently graduated from the Norway High School; an- 
other daughter who enters the high school this fall, and a little 
son just beginning school, and this club helps me to come some- 
where near them.” The constitution and by-laws of the club 
have one or two unique clauses, which might well be recom- 
mended to larger and more anibitious organizations. Article 
2 reads: “Its object shall be sociability, mutual improvement, 
and to practise the Golden Rule.” Article 6: “There shall be 
no membership fee, but each member may put into the box as 
much or as little as she can afford to give.” Rule 2 of the by- 
laws reads: “Each member is to refrain from gossiping and 
backbiting during the sessions, and is not to say anything of 
any other person that she would not say to said person, or to 
her nearest friend.” | 


Cantabrigia of Canibridge, Mass., is not only one of the 
largest clubs in the country, but is doing thoroughly practical 
work in several directions. Besides tts department work of the 
regular season, some good work is undertaken every summer, 
and with Cantabrigia to undértake means to accomplish. Dur- 
ing the past summer two special lines, the kindergarten and the 
Cantabrigia school kitchen, which was set up as a part of 
the vacation school for girls. This is one of the most recent oi 
its undertakings in the educational line; it was at the same time 
one of the best things the club has ever done. 

The vacation school for girl# was provided by the efforts 
of the Mothers’ Club, which, during the season of 1896, fur- 
nished similar privileges for the boys. The ladies of this organi- 
zation invited the co-operation of Cantabrigia, and the response 
was the school kitchen, with its fine outfit. 

Mrs. Merrill, the Cantabrigia member, who was also one 
of the committee upon the vacation school, had the matter in 
charge, and to her tireless efforts and unflagging enthusiasm 
is chiefly due the success of Cantabrigia’s school kitchen. The 
appropriation voted by the club was not wholly adequate for all 
the necessities of a modern cooking plant, and generous friends 
were asked to contribute to the cause. Several business firms 
of Cambridge and Boston supplied what was lacking, and the 
list of benefactions is a long one. 

The kitchen itself was in a large upper room in the Holmes 
school house, where a competent teacher, Miss E. L. Theall, had 
in charge sixty girls chosen from homes in the vicinity which 
would most profit by their young daughters receiving the in- 
struction given. These girls were eager and enthusiastic about 
the work, and many were really sorry when the six weeks were 
over, and their pleasant lessons ended. The course of instruc- 
tion included twelve lessons in cookery, and twelve in house- 
hold work. Thc kitchen outfit was new, and of the best in ma- 
terial and manufacture, and it was a most interesting sight to 
amy visitor to watch the pupils as they followed their teacher’s 
directions in the compounding of the various foods prepared 
in the course. The lessons were: 1, Fire, measuring, cookery 
of water, crouton crumbs; 2, combination of foods, minced 
meat on toast, escalloped mutton; 3, eggs and milk, hard and 
soft cooked eggs, omelettes, dropped eggs on toast,. custards; 
4, fish, baked fish, fish hash; 5, meat, beef tea, broiled steak, 
parboiled mutton chops, clarified drippings; 6, vegetables, baked 
potatoes, mashed potatoes, carrots in white sauce; 7, soups, 
cream of Lima beans, tomato soups; 8, cereals, rolled oats, corn 
mush, cream rice pudding; 9, quick doughs, muffins, ginger- 
bread; 10, bread and yeast, white and graham bread; 11, cake, 
plain cake, sponge cake; 12, breakfast. The lessons on house- 


hold work were upon cleanliness, sweeping and dusting, wash- 


ing dishes, the care of metals, the general care of a room, the 


care of food. The kitchen sink, of iron, white enamelled, and 
the cooking utensils of the same kind, beside a number of alu- 
minum dishes, were fascinating to old housekeepers, and made 
them wish their own kitchens could be modelled after Canta- 
brigia’s pattern. | 

The establishment of this, the first school kitchen in Cam- 
bridge, means much for the future, and Cantabrigia has fur- 
nished the possibility for unlimited good in this direction. 


The Lansing (Mich.) Woman’s Club is one of the oldest 
clubs in the country, being about to reach its first quarter of a 
century. Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone, Michigan’s mother of clubs, 
and one of the three honorary vice-presidents of the General 
Federation, started this club, together with Mrs. Bagley, wife 
of Governor Bagley, and Mrs. Harriet A. Tenney of the State 
Library. It was organized in March, 1874, with 25 atiembers, 
and is at present limited to 60. This is one of the clubs 
which owns a_ substantial and commodious club house, 
the club having been incorporated in 1889, and bunild- 
ing a suitable house, the first floor of which is rented 
for business purposes, and the committee rooms and halls 
above being devoted to club uses. The rooms are very 
tastefully fitted up and make a beautiful club home. The 
annual banquets of this club are among the most important 
social functions of Lansing. But its principal object from the 
beginning has been study and mental itmprovement, and the 
literary taste of the town has been decidedly raised since its ad- 
vent.’ The club will, during the coming year, study the Eliza- 
bethan period of English literature. Mrs. Charles Broas is the 
president. It was the Lansing club which inaugurated the 
movement for a State Federation in March, 1895, when 53 clubs 
joined in the organization of the Michigan Federation, which 
now numbers 88. Mrs. C. E. Fox of Detroit is the president of 
this federation, and Mrs. Lucy W. Bancker, of Jackson, is cor- 
responding secretary. The Michigan Federation will hold its 
annual meeting at Saginaw in December. 


One of the unique organizations of Boston is the ““Com- 
mittee of Council and Co-operation,” or, as it is popularly 
called, the “C. C. C.” It is 9 delegate committee, consisting of 
one or more members re twelve following named socie- 
ties: Young Women’s Christian Association, Woman’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union, Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, Ladies’ Aid of the Soldiers’ Home, Society in Aid of 
Discharged Prisoners, State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Woman’s Charity Club, Woman’s Press Association, Helping 
Hand Society, Moral Education Association...Massachusetts 
School Suffrage Association and Ladies’ Physiological Insti- 
tute. The aggregate membership of these societies is about 
twenty thousand, which the C. C. C. is authorized to represent 
under the limitation of its constitution, which defines its powers 
and limits its action in such a way as to secure each association 
against any compromising use of its name and influence. Its 
object is “to promote a spirit of unity and helpfulness among 
the associating societies, and to facilitate active co-operation 
in measures and methods of work of common interest. It 
holds four or more meetings, as its business may necessitate, 
each year, and has standing committees to look after its differ- 
ent departments of work. It meets at the Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, 264 Boylston Street. 

Under its constitution other organizations are admitted 
to representation by a two-thirds vote of the societies already 
represented. Each society pays into its treasury one dollar 
each year and each new society pays an admission fee of two 
dollars. With this seemingly insignificant sum it has carried 
on its work. Organized in 1889, one of its first efforts was a 
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petition to Mayor Matthews for the appointment of a Board of 
Visitors to the Public Institutions. It has been actively inter- 
“a in all the reforms that have been attempted and effected 
in the administration of this department of public service. It 
early inaugurated the crusade against spitting on the floor of 
street cars, which it has slowly and persistently pushed to the 
present degree of success. Three years ago it took its first 
action against the indecent and demoralizing exhibitions in 
places of public amusement, and a permanent standing commit- 
tee keeps this work in hand. Many other lines of work have 
been pursued to accomplishment or are still being pushed. Its 
present officers are Salome Merritt, M. D., chairman; Mrs. 
Jeanne Bond Chaloner, secretary, and Mrs. L. W. Morse, 
treasurer. 


The Middlesex W n’s Club of Lowell, Mass., will have 
the honor of presenti Mr. Anthony Hope to his first Ameri- 
can audience on Oct 18, when he will speak before them 
in the afternoon. The Middlesex Club is one of the most 
active as well as the most thoroughly organized club in 
the country. They have an annual fee of five dollars which 
enables the club to hire the best lecturers that come to New 
England, their latest achievement in this line being the en- 
gagement of Dr. Nansen at an enormous price, which will 
doubtless be partially covered by admitting the public. Dr. 
Nansen will appear in the largest hall in Lowell, November 5, 
when the’people of the “Spindle City” will realize what it means 
to have-a splendid club of four hundred and fifty active, earn- 
est women, with a woman like Miss Helen A. Whittier at the 
head (who is also president of one of the largest cotton mills 
in the country, and personally attends to the details of mill 
business). Marion Crawford is a later speaker before the 
Middlesex Club. 


{ 
AN ADAPTABLE BUST. 


In the pleasant suite of parlors which have for many years 
been the home of the New England Woman’s Club in Boston, 
there is a very good bust of Michael Angelo. Once upon a time, 
away back in the beginnings of club festivities for women, this 
famous old club gave a feception in honor of the memory of 
Washington Allston, the celebrated artist whom Boston claims, 
although he was a South Carolinian. Pictures, prints and every 
possible souvenir of the great artist were collected and exhibited 
on the occasion, at which nearly all the notable people of the 
time and place were assembled. The next morning one of the 
daily papers gave an elaborate report of the affair and stated 
among other things that a bust of Washington Allston was dis- 
played. 

Some years afterwards, the widow of John Brown was so- 
journing in the town for a few days and the same club gladly 
took the opportunity to give a reception in her honor. Invita- 
tions were issued and again people flocked in to meet the better 
half of the old hero. And the next morning the Boston papers 


- gravely stated that a bust of old John Brown adorned the par- 


lors. 

Still later, the club at one of its regular meetings displayed 
the new bust in plaster of a famous man who had been one of 
the earliest club members—for the New England Woman’s 
Club did, take in a few very select men at first (upon which 
ground Sorosis claims precedence as being strictly the first 
woman’s club). Members examined the new acquisition in 
plaster at the upper end of the parlors and then scattered about 
in groups to discuss its merits. . By and bye, one of the youngest 
ladies in the club came along to the bust in the back parlor. 
“And of what old member is this a bust?” she inquired suavely. 

And it was the same old bust all the time. 


PERSONALS. 


Mrs. Electa N. L. Walton, vice-president of the Massachu- 
setts State Federation, and president of the West Newton Edu- 
cational Club, passed a pleasant summer vacation in Vermont. 


Mrs. Margaret Deland has spent the summer, as usual, at 
her quaint summer home at Kennebunkport with her husband, 
Mr. Lorin F. Deland. Her chief literary workhas been a series 
of papers for Harper's Magazine. 


Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, president G. F. W. C., has been in 
or near Chicago most of the summer. She will attend the 
Nashville meeting and later will make a visit to the Eastern 
States, where she will be warmly welcomed by thousands of 
club-women. 


Miss O. M. E. Rowe, first vice-president of the Massachu- 
setts State Federation, passed the summer in Boston, with oc- 
casional flittings to the White Mountains and the Berkshire 
Hills. Miss Rowe has numerous engagements to speak before 
clubs the coming season. 


Mrs. May Alden Ward, president of the New England Wo- 
man’s Press Association, and of the great Cantabrigia Club of 
Cambridge, Mass., passed a part of the summer at Round Lake, 
N. Y., where she gave a course of lectures upon literary topics 
before the summer schoool. 


Miss Lillian C. Streeter, honorary president of the N. H. 
State Federation (and its founder), passed the summer at her 
’Sconset, Mass., residence. She is’ now at home in Concord, N. 
H., fully restored to health, and will be heartily welcomed to 
many club functions, both in her own State and in Boston, 
where she has many warm friends. 


Mrs. Alice Ives Breed has been obliged to decline invita- 
tions this fall to the State Federation meetings in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Ohio and Indiana, her work in connec- 
tion with the Nashville meeting being enough to demand the 
entire time and strength of even so capable a woman as Mrs. 
Breed. rly in November, however, she will begin her season 
of speaking before women’s clubs, going to Woburn, Mass., on 
the 9th to talk on “Italian Cities, Athens and Constantinople.” 
Later, she will go to Maine on a lecture tour, and perhaps to 
other States. Mrs. Breed leaves Boston October 10, for Chi- 
cago, where she will visit her father before he goes to his winter 
home in California. Being an Illinois woman (and president of 
the “Sons and Daughters of Illinois” in Boston), she has many 
friends in the “Windy City” by the Lake. Mrs. Breed will, 
however, be in Nashville the 20th, 21st anid 22d. : 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has spent the summer quietly at her 
country home in Lawton’s Valley, near Newport. Mrs. Flor- 
ence Howe Hall, her daughter, the well-known lecturer and 
vice-president of the New‘Jersey Federation, has been with her 
a part of the time. Mrs. Hall gave a very successful course of 
talks in Newport, on Thursday mornings in September, at the 
homes of prominent society people, her subjects being, at Mrs. 
Calvin Price’s, “The Laughing Philosopher” (1, “The. Two- 
cent Stamp;” 2, “The Judgment of Minerva;” 3, “Moving 
Day”), and at Miss Mason’s, “Byron and the Heroes of the 
Greek Revolution.” Those who have had Mrs. Hall on other 
topics can imagine how interesting these new lectures must be; 
for, like her beloved mother and Shakespeare’s heroine, “She 
hath a pretty wit,” as well as a well-stocked and. cultivated mind. 
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AN ARABIC DINNER. 


Upon our return to Luxor in January, 1895, after visiting 
Philae at the First Cataract, Egypt, the American Consul, an 
Arab, gave an Arabic dinner on my birthday. Six of us sat 
down to dinner, including our black host and his one-eyed son, 
who acted as interpreter. 

We partook of seventeen courses at the table, commencing 
with soup, each one of us dipping our spoon into the soup tu- 
reen. Then followed all kinds of little croquettes, made of leaven 
and filled with dropped vegetables, a forequarter of lamb and a 
delicious turkey. I thought I had eaten turkey before, but I 
never had. The Arabs eat their turkeys fresh killed, and under- 
stand the art of cooking them to perfection. 

It is considered a mark of distinction for one’s host to tear 
off a piece of meat and hand it to one. This our host and son 
repeatedly did during the dinner. It took considerable courage 
to assume a pleased look and receive these pieces of meat gra- 
ciously from their black hands. 

Outside the door were three Arab musicians, seated on the 
floor, who discoursed the sweetest, weirdest kind of music on the 
kemangeh, or cocoanut fiddle, and other curious instruments. 

Our eighteenth course, cigarettes, was served us in the 
salon as we sat upon divans; then came the delicious Turkish 
coffee, which is always “en evidence” in Egypt, and to our 
consternation four chibouk pipes were brought in, which we 
were expected to smoke. The small bowls rested upon the floor 
and held only a pinch Of tobacco. The stems were long and 
straight, and reached us as we sat on the high divans. 

At nine o’clock some guests from the steamer, whom we 
had invited, came, and we then repaired to a hall below, where 
the ghewazee, or dancing girls, entertained us with dancing 
and song, the little cups of coffee being served continually. 
Then good-nights were said, and we found at the door, sailors 
with lanterns from our steamer, who came to escort us home 
along the bank of the Nile, to “Rameses the Great.” 

ALICE IVES BREED. 

Deer Cove, Lynn, Mass. 


THE BEGGAR AND THE POET. 


BY CHARLES HENRY HAYNES. 


Two men along the village street 
Together walked. One, plain and neat, 
And one in rags. The beggar found 

A shining coin upon the ground. 

With eyes a-gleam and well poised head, 
He sought the bakery for bread. 


His chance companion, glancing, caught 

The gleaming eye; thence drew a thought 

Of life, which, with the poet’s art 

Embellished, touched the great world’s heart. 
And by its tender love-light led, 

The whole soul-famished world was fed. 


“The women who preceded us and made club life possible 
for us are entitled to our deepest gratitude. In the club, women 
stand shoulder to shoulder, the rich and the poor alike, 
for we learned here that worldly success does not always 
represent merit, or failure the lack of it.’—Mrs. Rachel Mc- 
Cauley. 


Send us brief, pithy paragraphs of what your club is doing 
or intends to do this year. 


SOME BOOKS FOR»WOTIIEN. 


HATEVER Mrs. Julia Ward Howe says or does is 
of interest to all women in general and to club 
women in particular; and her latest book, “Is 
Polite Society Polite? and Other Essays,” pos- 

sesses uncommon interest, because it is the published collec- 

tion of the most valuable papers which she has read before 
various clubs during the past few years. The first, “Is Polite 

Society Polite?” was written for the New England Woman's 

Club some years ago, and has since been heard in many others. 

Sincerity, she declares, is the best foundation upon which to 

build the structure of true politeness; and while tolerance is the 

external condition of politeness, charity is its interior source. 

And as patriotism is one of Mrs. Howe’s own strongest at- 

tributes, she believes it the duty of every good American citizen 

to be polite—would to heaven more people thought so! “Greece 

Re-visited” was originally written for the Town and Country 

Club of Newport, R. I. “The Salon in America” was written 

for the Contemporary Club of Philadelphia and is perhaps the 

best known paper of all; but they are every one well worth 
reading, and are especially to be commended to such clubs as 
cannot hope to see and hear Mrs. Howe, for the use of members 
or for club readings. As Mrs. Howe herself puts it: “With the 
burthen. of increasing years, I must be thankful to be read 
where I have in other years been heard. I shall be glad indeed 
if it may be granted to these pages to carry the message of the 
good hope of humanity, despite the faults and limitations of in- 
dividuals.” Besides the ethical value of the book, it is a pleasure 
to note the exquisitely appropriate form in which they are issued 
by Messrs. Lamson, Wolffe & Co. of Boston. The binding, the 
heavy, creamy paper, with deckle edges, and the beautiful type, 
are as elegant as they should be to give the best background for 
such contents; while the frontispiece gives the finest portrait of 

Mrs. Howe that has ever been made. It is a book for every club 

woman. 


HIS same firm of Lamson, Wolffe & Co., by the way, 
make a specialty of getting out exquisite books, their 
principle being that if a book is worth printing at all 
(which is often a serious question) it is worth doing 

well. Another fad of theirs is to furnish a finely 
engraved cut of each of their authors in at least one of 
that authér’s books. Mrs. Burton Harrison appears as the 
frontispiece of that charming little volume, “A Virginia Cousin,” 
which also includes “Out of Season,” and “In Frenchman’s 
Bay.” The first of these stories is perhaps the best, as Mrs. 
Harrison is a Virginian, as well as a member of the select inner 
circle of New York society. Consequently, she may be de- 
pended upon to give the exact tinge of local color to the story, 
which is laid in both of these favored localities. 

The peculiar charm of Mrs. Harrison’s style, howevel, is 
most vividly portrayed in “A Son of the Old Dominion,” her 
latest and most ambitious work (also published by Lamson, 
Wolffe & Co.). In this story of colonial times in old Virginia 
(covering a period beginning just before the revolutionary war 
and ending after the independence of the new nation was estab- 
lished), one finds in a remarkable degree the real Virginia at- 
mosphere, and, as the stirring incidents follow page after page, 
the reader is possessed of the first real, living sense of the life 
of the aristocracy of the old dominion;—and America has never 
had a more actual aristocracy than the first families of Virginia, 
from several of whom Mrs. Harrison is descended. In this . 
story, General Washington figures more or less, although the 
“son of the old dominion,” who fills the role of hero, is one 
Rolfe Poythress, about whose career hovers a delightful mys- 
tery, which makes the book wildly exciting for peaple who read 
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it for the sake of the story. Those who find their most lasting 
enjoyment in the way a story is told discover here one of the 
most artistic books of the year, in every sense of the .word; 
while members of those clubs which make a special study of 
colonial history will find it a valuable addition to their courses 
of reading. . 

In “The Merry Maid of Arcady” (Lamson, Wolffe & Co.) 
lovers of Mrs. Harrison find another volume of short stories 
recently published, all of which are well worth reading. No 


. middle-aged woman, married or single,—at least none with a 


heart,~can read “The Merry Maid’s” story without a pang, so 
full of pathos is it, or without a laugh, so keenly is the picture 
of a “crush” reception set forth. Probably no living writer can 
more accurately show the customs and minute gradations of 
what is termed “society” than this author. 


- BOOK especially to be a to clubs which are 
devoted in whole or in sections to the study of his- 
tory, is Mrs. May Alden Ward’s “Old Colony Days” 
(published by Roberts Brothers, Boston). This, like 

Mrs. Howe’s book, was originally written to be read as essays 
before women’s clubs; and in several papers Mrs. Ward has 
given ‘us quaint pictures of the worthies of that period extend- 
ing from the landing of the Mayflower through the seven- 
teenth century. Beginning with “The father of American 
history,’ which of course refers to William -Bradford (al- 
though he was ably seconded by Edward Winslow), she 
traces the story of the Pilgrims from Scrooby up to 1655, when 
Bradford had been chosen governor of Plymouth Colony for 
the thirtieth time. “‘An Early Autocrat of New England” shows 
the almost despotic power of the Puritan clergy in the colonies, 
and “An Old-Time Magistrate” gives an entertaining version 
of the life and times of Judge Sewall, who married Hannah Hull 
of pine-tree shilling fame. “Some Delusions of Our Fore- 
fathers” treats of witchcraft and the queer superstitions of those 
days; while “A Group of Puritan Poets” shows that life was not 
all prose with the first great settlers of Massachusetts. To be 
sure, their native poetry was not distinguished for cheerfulness, 
any more than for evidences of talent, but it was something that 
the Puritans were inclined to write poetry at all. And Mrs. 
Wafd has not neglected to point out that the best of them all 
was a woman,—Anne Bradstreet, “the tenth muse.” The style 
in which these essays are written is delightfully easy and in- 
formal, and the reader cannot fail to be impressed with Mrs.’ 
Ward’s evident thorough scholarship. - The papers show the re- 
sult of careful research and what is even better, the good judg- 


“ment and discretion which teaches what to use of reliable data 


and what to leave out. The book is a valuable addition to the 
fast’increasing colonial literature of the day. 


LL lovers of Hawthorne will be grateful for the beautiful 
and sympathetic picture of his home and family life 
given in “Memories of Hawthorne,” by Rose Haw- 
thorne Lathrop, and published by Houghton, Mifflin 

& Co. From the pen of his son Julian, and of his friend, James 
T. Fields, we have had many pictures of the “gentle, tender and 
great nature” of Hawthorne, but the present volume adds much 
to our understanding of the man. Mrs. Lathrop states in her 
preface that the book was really written by her mother, Sophia 
Hawthorne, since it is largely composed of her letters. But the 
daughter has used great skill and delicacy in selecting and ar- 
ranging them and has added enough of comment and explana- 
tion to give unity to the story. Sophia Hawthorne was rarely 
fitted to be the wife of a genius. In a letter to a friend she says: 


“From reading his books you can form some idea of what” 


it means to dwell with Mr. Hawthorne.” From reading these 


letters we can form some idea of what it must have meant 
to dwell with Mrs. Hawthorne. The letters give us intimate 
glimpses of the life at the “Old Manse,” of Hawthorne shov- 
elling snow, sawing wood and drawing water. “To such uses 
do seraphs come when they get astray on earth,” adds his 
adoring wife. We are even permitted to see the author of the 
Scarlet Letter engaged in cooking and washing dishes, off- 
ciating at these ceremonies “as if he were creating new 
worlds.” The letters take us to Salem, to Lenox, to England, 
to Italy and back again to the Wayside at Concord. Whether 
at home or abroad, whatever the scene the writer is describ- 
ing, the central figure is always Hawthorne. She writes with 
glee to her mother how the English,people admire him. “He 
does not observe this, but it is nuts to me.” She glories in 
his beauty, in his character, and in his genius. It is this utter 
absorption in her idol that makes us feel so keenly the pathos 
of the final parting. 

After his return to America Hawthorne seemed to age 
suddenly. “The transformation was like an instant’s change ° 
in the atmosphere from sunshine to dusky cold.” His daugh- 
ter was thirteen years old when she saw him for the last 
time as he was leaving home to take the journey for his health 
which led suddenly to the next world. “Like a snow image 
of an unbending but an old, old man, he stood for a moment 
gazing at me. My mother sobbed, as she walked beside him 
to the carriage. We have missed him in the sunshine, in the 
storm, in the twilight, ever since.” 


“The Wisdom of Fools” is by Margaret Deland and is pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. Mrs. Deland is 
an author in whom club women are great'y interested, her 
brilliant lecture on the Novel having been given before many 
clubs in New England. Mrs. Deland’s latest volume, with 
the enigmatical title, consists of four short stories, each of 
which presents a problem more difficult to settle than that 
of “The Lady or the Tiger?” Mr. Robert Barr complains 
that the public who read short stories wish to be fed with 
“spoon victuals.” Mrs. Deland has no idea of feeding her 
readers with “spoon victuals.” She demands that the reader 
shall bring some thought even to the reading of a short story. 

The problem presented in the first story is,’shall a man 
confess to the woman he is about to marry all the mistakes 
and wrong-doing of his past life? The second story, “The 
House of Rimmon,” deals with the problem of personal respon- 
sibility in the use of money wrongfully acquired. ‘‘How far 
are we responsible? Through how many hands must dis- 
honest money, cruel money, mean money, pass to be cleansed? 
Shall I trace my dollar to its source, and find it wet with 
tears and blood and reject it? Or shall I decline to trace 
it, and buy my bread in innocence?” The third story, “Count- 
ing the Cost,” is a pathetic sketch of a girl who has been 
educated above her natural level and is obliged to return to 
the old unlovely surroundings, finding herself wholly out of 
harmony with them. It is the man who fancied he loved her 
who “counts the cost,” and after seeing her in her own home, 
leaves her. “The Law, or the Gospel?” the last story in the 
volume, was originally published in the Cosmopolitan, and 
the editor, without consulting Mrs. Deland, changed the title 
to “One Woman’s Story,” because he thought the author’s 
title irreverent. The problem here dealt with is the most diffi- 
cult in the book. It is the conflict ‘between common sense and 


sentimentalism in philanthropy. Mrs. Deland evidently thinks 
that what is called “Rescue work” may be carried too far, 
and that a part of our time, strength, and money should be 
given to the help of those women who have not fallen, but 
who are bearing burdens too heavy for their shoulders. 
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THE OUTER GARB. 


HE melancholy days” of which the poet wrote so 
CC beautifully are close at hand, and consequently the 
mind of every normal woman turns to the old, old 

question of “What to wear?” 

It is at Springer Brothers’ Boston store, 500 Washington 
street (corner of Bedford), that one finds the most satisfactory 
answer. Satisfactory, because there one finds exactly what are 
the most desirable things in the way of clothes, and all made 
up in the best of materials. The taste displayed is always in 
keeping with that of the most elegant and refined women, and 
the prices are remarkably low, when the quality is considered 
from start to finish of every garment that leaves their store. 

Tailor-made gowns are more to be desired than ever; 
and the above illustration shows the latest thing for young 


women, in soft green and brown mixed goods, with the 


green predominating. The jacket is one of the new Rus- 
sian blouses, loose front and back. It is heavily braided 
in soutache braid, and the loose fronts open over a vest of the 
same, which is also braided. There is a short basque below the 
curved belt (note that the portion below the waist is now called 
a basque, instead of the whole waist, as formerly). The round 
collar is braided and has a turn-down, flaring, black velvet collar 
over it, which is extremely fetching. The skirt is plain and 


less flaring than last year, while the sleeves are much reduced 
in size from those of a year ago. The entire gown is lined with 


' changeable green and red silk. 


The Russian blouse, by the way, is the highly proper 
fashion this year for slim women, especial& if they be young. 
But let her who possesses a noticeable amount of avoirdupois 
hesitate long before buying one. Rather let her examine the 
tailor gowns, with reefer-like jackets and fly fronts, which will 
fit smoothly and tend to give her a slender appearance. 

The Russian blouse, however, is to be the jacket, par ex- 
cellence, all winter. Some have loose backs and some tight- 
fitting ones; but they all have the loose front which droops over 
a belt curved to fit the figure and clasping in front under a fancy 
buckle. Some of them, too, are longer in front, even having 
quite long ends falling over the skirt. Others are made with 
no skirt portion at all; and each and every one is lined with silk 
of gorgeous hues and the finest quality. In short, it is many 
years since anything so pretty in the way of jackets have been 
seen. 

For ladies who cannot, or ought not, to wear the baggy 
front, there are beautiful tight jackets in smooth finished kersey 
and other cloths. These have tight-fitting backs and loose 
double-breasted fronts, finished with strapped seams and lined 
with exquisite silks. They are decidedly longer than those of 
last year, and sleeves are much less full. 

Thé fur garments at Springer Brothers’ are among the 
handsomest that will be seen anywhere this year. Collarettes 
and capes are decidedly different from last season’s styles, two 
shapes being particularly desirable. The Victoria is a short 
shoulder cape fulled on to a yoke, and having long tabs in front, 
the whole elaborately trimmed with tails; the Regent is like it, 
only longer, and having both the front and back caught to the 
waist-belt, with long*tabs in front. One of the latter is of seal, 
with stone marten trimmings, and is elegant enough to fit a 
queen regent. Then there is a Victoria of grebe*and real seal 
as low as $50 that is a model of elegance and good.taste, while 
the self-bodied stone marten, seal and sable capes are equally 
beautiful. 

Among cloth capes one lovely model is going to be ex- 
ceedingly popular. It is of cadet blue, smooth-faced kersey, 
plaited in at the back and caught down to the waist belt, which 
is a feature of all the new capes. A tiny strap of the goods con- 
ceals the fastening at the waist, and another is under the high 
flaring collar at the back, which are ended with small steel 
buckles. These same buckles appear again in front, where 
three straps fasten across the plaited fronts, and there are places 
cut to let the hands slip through, so that this cape will be warm 
enough for the coldest day. The whole is\elegantly lined with 
silk, and makes a most desirable garment. 

Capes of all kinds are longer than last year, and there are 
many handsome braided patterns. , 

It is, however, useless to try to enumerate in one article all 


the new and desirable styles seen in a single visit to that fore-_ 


most of Boston houses. It ought to be enough to let women 
know that a fine variety of garments is now on exhibition there, 
and they will do the rest. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD INSTITUTE. 


HE Household Institute, held in conection with the 
Boston Food Fair, October 4-30, is in charge of Mrs. 
A. E. Whitaker, a prominent club woman of Boston, 
who has arranged an interesting program. The 

hist¢ry of cooking in this country will be presented in an 

engertaining manner. Colonial methods will be illustrated by 
an old Plymouth kitchen, with its fireplace and kettle swinging 
on the crane, old-time furnishings, pewter dishes and the 

clumsy utensils with which cooks of other days established a 

culinary reputation not yet excelled. 

Gas ranges, light enamel dishes and the latest in household 
inventions will show how work is made easier for housekeepers 
of today, while the future will be forecast by the use of elec- 
tricity as fuel and aluminum for utensils. 

Boston teachers and lecturers on cookery are unexcelled 
for thoroughness of knowledge and cleverness in imparting it. 
Therefore the demonstrations and cooking at the Household 
Institute will be done by Boston teachers, and there is no fear 
that home talent will go unappreciated. 

Mrs. Mary J. Lincoln, first principal of the Boston Cook- 


ing School, after five months abroad will give new lectures, 


based on her study of domestic and culinary matters in other 
countries. Mrs. Lincoln writés: “After four months’ trial of 
Continental cookery, I am convinced of the excellence of our 
American methods, much of which we owe to our fore- 
mothers.” In addition, Mrs. Lincoln will revive some of the 
old-time cookery which should be retained. | 

Miss Fannie Merritt Farmer, present principal of the Bos- 
ton Cooking School, will give, among other lectures, a valuable 
one on marketing; in which mutton, poultry and a side of beef 
will be cut up by the assisting marketman. She will tell of the 
best uses, the food value and the relatively proper cost of the 
various portions, and will demonstrate invalid cookery as it is 
taught to the Harvard medical students. This branch should be 
better understood by mothers and wives who do not realize that 
food for the well differs essentially from food for the sick. Sup- 
plementing this, the intelligent management of a sick room will 
be demonstrated by a physician and trained nurse. 

Miss Anna Barrows, editor of the American Kitchen Maga- 
zine and teacher of cookery at Lasell Seminary, will give several 
demonstrations, among which will be an intensely practical one 
on light housekeeping. 

Miss Maria Daniell, who is especially well informed on the 
economical side of cookery, will illustrate the cooking of in- 
expensive cuts of meats and the selection and preparation of 


vegetable substitutes for meats. 


Miss Charlotte Wills, first assistant at the Boston Cooking 
School, will lecture on several topics ‘and have charge of tables 
prepared to show the best ways of decorating and arranging 
for social occasions and entertainments. The housekeeper who 
is in doubt how to set the table for a ladies’ luncheon, a supper 


_for her husband’s guests, or a party for the children’s birthday 


will get the information she needs here. Miss Wills will be ably 
assisted by Mrs. Mary C. Bradley. 

Mrs. Annie P. Doughty will make her specialty of mush- 
room cookery as fascinating as ever, and Miss Wilson of the 
Boston Young Women’s Christian Association will take an in- 
teresting topic. Mrs. Mary L. Wade will demonstrate dishes for 
the convalescent, and Mrs. Janet Hill, editor of the Boston 
Cooking School Magazine, will show her practical knowledge of 
culinary topics. 

Continuous attractions will be distinctive features of the 
Household Institute, and other teachers of cookery will prepare 
different amr suiting all persons and tastes. Table furnish- 


ings are as much a matter of fashion as garments; the latest in 
table linens, embroideries, laces and dinner cards will be dis- 
played. The exhibit from the china decorators will be an art 
exhibit in itself. Various household industries will also be in 
progress, illustrating practice as well as theory, and make the 
Institute true to name. 


“What is X-Zalia?’” is often asked, when the name is seen 
in print for the first time. The question may be answered in a 
word by saying that while it is proprietary medicine, it is a 
valuable adjunct to every woman’s toilet, not to say an indis- 
pensable one. For scalds and burns there is nothing that so 
quickly allays the heat and suffering, while for skin troubles, 
such as eczema, its action is like magic. While we do not be- 
lieve much in the average “testimonial” as commonly used in 
advertisements, when a remedy is personally vouched for by a 
man ofsuch sincerity and thorough integrity as Joseph Jefferson, 
such commendation becomes of the highest value. Mr. Jeffer- 
son recently wrote the proprietors as follows: “I have used 
X-Zalia and commend its use. It is effective, clean and neat 
in its application, and should find a place in the households of 
the land.” This experience is exactly coincident with that of 
the editor of this periodical, who has thoroughly tested X-Zalia, 
and would not think of keeping house without it. If you insist 
upon having X-Zalia, and will take nothing else, you can get it 
at any drug store in the land. ¥t% 


It is an easy matter to order flowers of any florist in the 
land; but you cannot buy and have delivered at your home the 
exquisite taste in arranging flowers and in using them for dec- 
orating that is displayed by Galvin Brothers of Boston. Those 
women’s clubs that leave the decorating of their tea-tables to 
this firm are the ones that get the most praise from visitors for 
the daintiness of their arrangements. *4% 


The laces, bed-linens, table napery, blankets, quilts and 
spreads at Shepard, Nerwell & Company’s Boston house have 
reached such a high acknowledged standard, that when the most 
beautiful hotel in America, the Touraine, was fitted out last 
month that firm was given the entire outfit to furnish from 
special‘designs. These articles are simply dreams of loveliness 
in the way of texture and quality; and the beauty of it is that in 
every department of the extensive establishment of Shepard, 
Norwell & Co. the same standard is maintained, from a pocket- 
handkerchief up to the choicest dress goods and draperies. *** 


Mrs. Etta Haley Osgood of Portland, Me., president of the 
International Woman’s Health Protective Association, ieeas./ 
dent of Maine State Federation and president of the Maine Mt. 
Holyoke Alumnae Association, sends a daughter to Mt. Hol- 
yoke College this year. Miss Ethel Sterling Osgood is now a 
freshman (or shall we say fresh-woman?) at her mother’s alma 
mater. 


THE 


MB Not in the Trust. 


We Exchange Other Makes for the 
““COLUMBIA’”’ BAR-LOCK, 
And allow you best prices for your trust machine. Send for quotation. 


JAMES J. SHANNON & CO., Ceneral Agents, 
266 Washington Street, Room 1. 


Tel. 587. Machines torent. Typewriters supplied. 
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Mechanics’ Building, Boston, October 4 to 30, 1897. 


10 A. M. to 10 P. M. Daily. 


". The most complete exhibit of Food Products ever seen in Boston 
i Hundreds of Interesting Exhibits, Samples Novelties, etc. 


The special features include : 


The Household Institute, 


Under the management of Mrs. A. E. Whitaker, 
in which Mrs. Lincoln, Miss Farmer, Miss Barrows 
Miss Wills, Miss Wilson and others will give 
lectures on cookery and kindred topics of vital inter. 
est to every housewife. Special attractions at the 
Institute will be: 

Demonstration Lectures by the 

Best Teachers of Cookery. 


Revival of Old New England 
Cookery. 


Cookery of Other Nations. 

Health Topics and Nursing. 

Competitive Cookery.—Exhibits 
of Home-made Dainties. 

The Living Room of 1697. 

The Up-to-date Dining Room, 


Latest in Household Utensils 
and Methods. 


The Agricultural Exhibit 


Will be of great interest to every lover of Nature 
and Nature’s Products. 


The Bakers’ Department, 


Under the auspices of the,.Master Bakers’ Association 
of Massachusetts, will show the latest machinery and 
methods employed by modern baking’ establishments, 
hotels, confectioners, etc. 


Admission to Fair, 25 cents. 


The Maine Exhibit, 


Conducted by Miss Cornelia T. Crosby, “Fly Rod,” 
will show the wonderful food resources of the State of 
Maine. Miss Crosby will wear her hunting costume, and 
will exhibit her hunting camp and trophies that proved 
such a great attraction at the recent Sportman’s Exhibit, 
Madison Sq. Garden, New York. 


Sousa and his Band. | 


Concerts under the personal direction of JOHN 
PHILIP SOUSA, day and evening. Sousa’s Concerts 
pack theatres at $1.00 to $2.00 per seat. Also 


Salem Cadet Band, Reeves’ Am- 
erican Band, East Boston Cadet 
Band, John 


Band, First Regiment Band 


_ And other Musical Attractions of high repute. 


The Irish Exhibit 


That attracted 750,000 visitors in New York will be 
shown here on an even grander scale than there. Mr. 
Charles J. Kelley, the manager, has just returned from 
Ireland with many new attractions that will be exhibited 
here for the first time in America. - 


FIVE THOUSAND PRESENTS. 


SOUVENIR SPOONS AND NUMEROUS ARTICLES OF REAL VALUE. 

To the first five hundred women visiting the Fair 
every day, five hundred beautiful Souvenir Spoons of 
designs never before on sale in Boston, and obtainable 
nowhere else but at the Fair. A different design will 
be given every day during the week. The designs rep- 
resent the Boston Tea Party, Paul Revere, Bunker Hiil, 
Old State House, Old South Church and Faneuil Hall, 

To the next 4500 people, men, women and children, 
who visit the Food Fair every day, will be distributed 
presents of value, ranging from five to twenty-five 
cents each, including soap, salt, tapioca, breakfast food, 
baking pewder, cereal coffee, molasses kisses, cocoa, 
bottles of Moxie, bottles of confectionery, etc., etc. 

These presents are not the ordinary smal! sample, but 
full-size packages, such as are sold in the grocery stores. 


g Fe 


Boyle O'Reilly 
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Houghton, [lifflin & Co.’s Recent Books. 
Authors and Frienls—By Mrs. Jaaes T. Frevps. The Wisdom of Fools—By Mrs. Detanp, author of 
Sixth thousand. $1.50. “John Ward, Preacher,” etc. $1.25. Fourth 
Stowe, Whittier, Tennyson and Lady Tennyson. “depth of intimate ont 
S Chapters from a Life—Very interesting autobiography by tuitional divination.”—Brooklyn Eagle. SS 
EvizABETH Stuart PuHetps, author of “A Sin-_ A Transatlantic Chatelainge—By HeLen CnoatE PRINCE, 
= gular Life,” ete. With 24 portraits and other author of “The Story of Christine Rochefort.” S 
2 illustrations. Highth thousand. $1.50. Fourth thousand. $1.25. S 
‘S) Memories of Hawthorne—A delightful book, by his most interesting, and the author has drawn inher adistinct {SX 
daughter, HawTHoRNE LatTHRoPp. With and delightful character.”—The Congregationalist, Boston, 
S « a fine new portrait of Hawthorne. Third The Spirit of an Illinois Town, and The Little Aengult By S 
S rs. CATHERWOOD, author o e Lady of 
S Fort st. John,” “Old Kaskaskia,” etc. $1.25. 
3 Joan of Arc—By Francis C. Lowzit. With Maps : “Mrs. Catherwood has done no finer work than in “The Spirit eS 
SS Crown 8vo, $2.00. of an Illinois Town,’ which has a combination of masculine = 
S “As a piece of historical biogra by ‘Joan of Arc’ is a noble pron Fg tap delicacy rare to find.”"—The Literary SI 
‘S) and entitled to high rank.” Miss Archer Archer—“A cool, quiet, delicious love- 
Bush ; The Foot-Path Way; A Florida Sketch- 
SS Book ; Spring Notes from Tennessee. Five very 4 SS 
S The Burglar Who Moved Paradise—By D. 
S Wino, author of “The White Crown and Other 
The Day of His Youth—By Arice Brown, author o Stories.” Fourth edition. $1.25; paper 50 cts. & 
= “Meadow Grass,” “By Oak and Thorn,” etc. $1.00. “Unique in conception and plot, full of local color,strongin (& 
= ‘‘A book quite out of the ordinary, written with a distinct characterization, delightfully humorous throughout.”— eS 
charm of style.”—The Outlook, New York. N. Y. Christian Intelligencer. 
S Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by HOUGHT ON, MIFFLIN & C SB Boston, Mass. S 


May Alden Ward 


LECTURES ON 


American History and Literature 


Social and Literary Progress, German 
Thought, French and Italian 
Literature, Nineteenth 
Century Topics. 

Lectures Will Be Delivered Singly or in Courses. 


Mrs. Ward conducts Classes in the — = History, Literature and 
Current Events. Correspondence may be addressed to 


62 Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


.: Parliamentary Usage and Extempore Speaking, 


PUBLIC DRILLS AND PRIVATE GLASSES. 
Classes Limtted to Twenty-Four Members. 


Each member must preside and serve as secretary in turn, 

One hour is given to theory, the other to practice. Instruction 

in Physica! Culture, Voice Culture. Correct Expression and 
_After-Dinner Speaking is also included. 


Drills Unlimited. Two hours given to each. 


For terms address 


Mrs. Edward Sherburne Osgood, 
48 WINTER ST., PORTLAND, ME. 


HENRY F. MILLER. 


The recent new scales and inventions in the HENRY 
F, MILLER PIANOS embody the most scientific construc- 
tion possible, based upon the latest discoveries in acoustics. 
Musicians find the tone-quality and action-touch in these 
improved pianos unequalled. The case designs, by pro- 
fessional artists, are classically correct in form and decora- 
tion. SEND FOR OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATA- 


LOGUE. 
CRAND AND UPRICHT 


PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS: 
88 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
1123 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


DEALER IN PRECIOUS STONES. 


OPALS A SPECIALTY. 
The largest stock of loose and mounted opals in the country. Dia- 
monds reset; opals repolished; jewelry of every description repaired. 


76 BOYLSTON STREET, HOTEL PELHAM. 


Josh Billings once said: “If yer can’t bny any- 


TH = thing new, have something made over.”’ 
That illustrates our business. 
WHITE We Repair, Replate Silverware, 
SILVER And make it as near like new as possible. Prices 
PLATE Reasonable. 
CO Harvard Pl., Boston. 


(One flight). Opp. OLD SOUTH CHURCH. 
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MILLER’S 
HOTEL 


39 & 41 Wz. 26th St, 


New York City, 


(Between Broadway and Sixth Ave.) 


Clean, Quiet, Comfortable. 
Especially adapted to families, and ladies, 

travelling alone or in parties. 
PER 


Special Rates of $2.50 ow 


AMERICAN PLAN, TO CLUB-WOMEN. 


CHARLES H. HAYNES, Proprietor. 


= 
‘S 
= 
S 
3 If you are going to the = 
S —AT THE— | 
WOMAN'S BUILDING, NASHVILLE, 
S OCTOBER 20, 21 & 22, S 
3 Go Via The Southern Railway. S 
= The most thoroughly equipped trains in the Ss) 
S country, giving all the comforts and luxuries that can S 
‘S\ be offered by modern Pullman Palace Sleeping, }S 
a Drawing Room, Dining Cars and Coaches. = 
S The route of the Southern Railway is through iS 
S\ the mountains of Western North Carolina, the most .\S 
3 majestic, romantic and entrancing section imaginable. = 
S Excursion tickets at the lowest possible rates are S 
now on sale. 
3 J. M.CULP, Traffic Manager. W. A. TURK, C, P. Agent, Ss 
SS WASHINGTON, D. C. 
= D.C. BOYD, N. E.Agt., WALDO A. PEARCE, -Pass’r Agt., Ss 
CEO. C. DANIELS, Trav. P. Agt., 
= 228 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. Ss 


and Outlook.” 


A Cltb Register and Year Book, 


Showing the past history, present condition, list of officers and future | 
prospects of all the Women’s Clubs in New England, together — 
with the Patriotic Societies of Women. 


TO BE ISSUED IN DECEMBER. 


Price in Paper Covers, 25 Cents. 


Send advance orders to the 


Editor of the “Club Woman,”’’ 104 School Street, Egleston Square, Boston; 
Or to the Publisher, L. C. HUBBARD, 20 Central Wharf, Boston. 


a 
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MATCHLESS CREATIONS 


MILLINERY 


Imported and Domestic Novelties, many of which are excla- 
sive. One of the finest collections of High Grade Millinery to 
ba found in this city. Surpassing assortment of Ostrich and 
Fancy Feathers, Ornaments and Trimming Materials. 


Mme. MELVILLE. 161 Tremont St. 
GALVIN’S 


ROSES, 


124 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
BRANCH: 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE, 


THE SHORT LINE BETWEEN 
NIAGARA FALLS, 


AND ALL 
CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS, 
CINCINNATI, WEST: 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN ROUTE, 
BETWEEN 
MONTREAL, AND ALL 
BOSTON oTTAwa, CANADIAN 
| QUEBEC, POINTS. 


Palace, Sleeping or Drawing Room Cars on all Through Trains, 


For Time-tables, space in Sleeping Cars, or information of any kind 


call on any Ticket Agent of the Company or address 
J. R. WATSON, Cen’! Pass. Agent, Boston, Mass. 


Galvin Conservatories, Boylston St. 


Bay State Sanitarium Co. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS: 


Rev. GEORGE A. CRAWFORD, D. D., President. 

N. A. SPRINGER, M. D., Medical Director. 

Capt. LINWOOD E. HANSON, Treasurer. - 
W. L. MURDOCK, Esa. 


This Company has, at Woburn, Mass., a Sanitarium, where ‘patients addicted to the excessive use of Alcoholic 


Liquors or Narcotic Drugs are treated according to the Springer Method. The results are indeed marvellous, and 


command the admiration and endorsement of all who know what has been accomplished by this treatment during the 


last four years. Written testimonials and living witnesses tell the story. 


The Medical Director, at Woburn. 


For full particulars ... . 
and terms, address 


| 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 

af 
FOR THE AUTUMN AND WINTER SEASON. (ey) eeu 

| 
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“CET OFF THAT POMMEL” 


AND RIDE THE 


SEAT. 


- Every intelligent woman knows that it is very.injudicious (to 
» say the least), to sit astride a Pommel Saddle when cycling, 

We are pleasing hundreds of women riders, among them well- 
~ Known physicians. WHY NOT YOU ? 


——FOR SALE BY THE—— 


Newell Manufacturing Company, 


43 Ames Building, Boston, Mass., 


And dealers generally. 
Circulars and Booklet mailed free. 


IMPORTER, 
DESIGNER AND 
MANUFACTURER OF 


HICH CRADE 


Seal Garments 


and Furs, 


SEAL SACQUES, 
PERSIAN SACQUES, 
CAPES, 


COLLARETTES, MUFFS. 
nts Redyed. 


Remodeling of Fine Furs a Specialty, 
at [loderate Prices. 


OTTO F. HERBACZEK, 


PRACTICAL FURRIER, | 
154 TREMONT STREET. 


Take Elevator. 


= 


Keith’s Theatre, 


(ENTRANCES FROM WASHINGTON and TRESIONT STS., BOSTON, MASS.) 


“The Model Playhouse the Country.” 
High Class Vaudeville, Performance Continuous, 


Special Provision Made for the Accommodation and Comfort of 
Ladies and Children. 


“TI believe it is the highest duty to approve that which is good and condemn that which is bad. Take 
co" Theatre as a standard. The performance is eleyating and amusing ; there is nothing low or suggest- 
—Agent Chase of the Watch and Ward Society. 
* * * * * * 
“The finest vaudeville theatre in the world, where the best can always be found. It is above all 
others the place to spend an evening with your wife and children when in_ Boston.”—Editor Wade in 


Fibre and Fabric. 


* * * 
A beautiful booklet, artistically illustrated, descriptive of “the model playhouse of the country,” and a 


folder giving the unsolicited opinions of distinguished visitors, will be mailed free to any person who sends 
for them. Address, Advertising Department, Keith’s New Theatre, Boston, Mass. 


| 
| 31 
q 
J 
$5 5.00 Seal Garme 
| | 


